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SOME GREAT SEA-FIGHTS. 


By Jessie Preasopy FROTHINGHAM. 


HicH in the ranks of the naval battles that 
have changed the course of history will be 
classed in future years the two brilliant victories 
which opened and closed our war with Spain, 
the sea-fights of Manila Bay and of Santiago. 

Dewey’s victory at the beginning of the con- 
test placed the Eastern colonies of Spain at our 
mercy ; Sampson’s victory cut Cuba off from 
hope of help from Spain, and put the Spanish 
coast itself at our mercy. These two sea- 
fights decided the war, and placed at our feet, 
to take or to leave, a fair group of colonial 
possessions. 

Of the two victories, that of Dewey was more 
the victory of one man—a monument to his 
cool and masterly daring. At midnight pre- 
ceding May-day he entered Manila Bay, 
through a channel containing mines and tor- 
pedoes, and guarded by the heavy guns of the 
forts. Silently, and in almost complete dark- 
ness, with only a protected stern-light to show 
the way for the vessel behind, the fleet steamed 
into the harbor, past the forts, risking destruc- 
tion at every step. When the gray light of 
morning found Admiral Dewey between the 
guns of Manila and Cavite, bearing down at 
good speed upon the Spanish ships anchored 
under the batteries of the arsenal, he had over- 
come his greatest danger. His least formidable 
enemy was the fleet itself, which he finally 


attacked, and completely destroyed, without the 
loss of a single man. 

Sampson’s Fourth of July gift to the country 
was more sensational, and the forces engaged 
on both sides far more formidable, representing 
the flower of both fleets; but the victory was 
more the work of the entire fleet than of a 
single man. 

On the morning of Sunday, July 3, the “ Maria 
Teresa,” Admiral Cervera’s flag-ship, swept full 
speed out of the narrow channel of Santiago 
harbor, followed in single file by the “ Vizcaya,” 
“ Cristobal Colon,” “ Almirante Oquendo,” and 
the torpedo-boat destroyers. The Spanish ad- 
miral thought to surprise the enemy at Sunday 
service, to steal upon them unexpectedly, and 
to escape westward toward Havana. But the 
coming of the Spaniards had been betrayed by 
a drift of smoke rising back of the hills along 
the shore, and before the first cruiser came dash- 
ing around the point of land, the entire American 
fleet was ready for action. 

Our vessels, carefully stationed, and com- 
manded by Commodore Schley in the admiral’s 
brief absence, bore down with headlong speed 
on the fleeing Spaniards. Ship for ship, the 
“ Brooklyn,” “ Texas,” “ Iowa,” “ Oregon,” and 
the little “ Gloucester” engaged the enemy, and 
sank or captured every vessel after a fierce run- 
ning fight along the shore, which, considering 
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the power of the enemy’s armament, resulted in 
surprisingly small damage to our ships. 

Except for the fight between the Chinese and 
Japanese fleets at the Yalu River, which, being 
between newly created fleets, was hardly a 
fair trial, the fight at Santiago was the first in 
which the powerful modern ironclads have met. 
It has put to a test the methods followed in the 
building and arming of ships during the last 
quarter of a century, and for this reason the 
lessons taught by our two sea-fights will be 
perhaps even more important in history than 
their effect on the war. 

Among other things, it has been shown that 
“no woodwork” on ironclads, or, at least, in- 
combustible woodwork, will be a requirement 
in the future building of war-ships, as the flames 
that burst out from the wooden structures on 





and continual practice have made our gunners 
the most accurate in the world. The care of 
every part of the ship by skilled and disciplined 
hands, such as we have and the Spaniards have 
not, is another necessity of the service. In fact, 
in comparing the efficiency of the navies of dif- 
ferent nations, it will not, in future, be enough 
to look at.the thickness of their armor, the num. 
ber and caliber of their guns, and their official 
rate of speed, but one must look at the men 
behind the guns —the engineers, gunners, and 
officers. 

It is our perfect organization in this respect 
that has now won for our navy the admiration 
of the world. 

With these two sea-battles fought before our 
very eyes to convince us of the importance of the 
navy in the wars of nations, it will be of interest 
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THE BATTLE OF MANILA, MAY I, 1898, AS SEEN FROM A SPANISH VESSEL. 


all Cervera’s vessels forced them to surrender 
far more than did the direct effect of our guns. 

This war has also shown the enormous value 
of constant target-practice in time of peace, since 
the Spaniards, through lack of it, failed to dam- 
age any of our ships, while perfect preparation 


to look back at the navies of the past and to watch 
the part they have played in the world’s history. 

On the eastern shores of the Mediterranean, 
above the land of Palestine, lay a narrow 
country famous in Bible history, inhabited by 
one of the oldest seafaring people of the ancient 
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world. One thousand years before Christ the 
Phenicians of Tyre and Sidon built ships in 
which they sailed to the coasts of Spain and 
beyond. As traders and as pirates they were 
the masters of the water, and, together with 
those earlier navigators the Pelasgians, they 
may claim the right to be considered the god- 
fathers of the ancient navy. 

From the time that Phenicia, three thousand 
years ago, made herself mistress of the waves, 
down to the hour when the dying Nelson won 
for England the naval supremacy of modern 
Europe, and our own country has proved her 
splendid superiority on the sea, every great 
people of the world has striven to develop the 
strength of its navy. 

To give a picture of the importance of naval 
warfare in deciding the fate of nations, I have 
chosen to describe in succession seven of the 
world’s most famous sea-fights, representing 
nearly all the great nations who have struggled 
for naval supremacy: the Greeks at Salamis, 
the Romans at Actium, the Christians and 
Turks at Lepanto, the Spaniards and the defeat 
of the Armada, the Dutch in the four days’ fight 
off the Downs, the English at Trafalgar, and 
the Americans at Mobile Bay. 

In the two thousand years after Salamis, 
naval warfare and naval armaments were devel- 
oped along the same lines. The war-ships 
were built of wood, and were propelled by wind 
and by oars, but chiefly by oars. In the con- 
flicts, which were at close quarters, the oppo- 
nents scaled the sides of each other’s vessels 
and fought hand to hand. The fight of the 
Spanish Armada was the first great sea-battle 
which saw the introduction, -by the English, of 
the sailing navy as a substitute for the rowing 
navy. While the vessels were still of wood, 
the improved use of sails, the discarding of 
oars, and the lightness of the ships, made pos- 
sible the adoption of distance firing and the 
tactics of modern naval warfare. In the years 
since Trafalgar —not quite a century— a greater 
change has marked the advance of the navy 
than in all the previous thousands of years. 
The steel battle-ships, the great ironclads, the 

armored cruisers of our century, driven by 
steam-power, and fighting miles apart, have 
displaced both the rowing and the sailing 





navies, and have introduced tactics the very 
opposite of those used by Xerxes at Salamis. 


I. BATTLE OF SALAMIS, 480 B.C. 


In the long chain of the world’s memorable 
sea-fights, the first which held at stake the fate 
of a great nation was the battle of Salamis, 
fought between the Greeks and Persians twenty- 
three hundred years ago. The Persian kings, 
with their insatiable love of conquest, had made 
themselves masters of Asia and part of Africa. 
Their enormous empire was bounded on all 
sides but one by seas, deserts, or mountains. 
On one side alone lay a road open for exten- 
sion, and that road led through Greece. 

Both the ambition of the Great King and 
his desire for vengeance urged him on to the 
subjugation of a country whose independence 
irritated him, and whose offenses he had not 
forgiven. The burning of Sardis and the vic- 
tory of Marathon were deeds to be avenged, 
and daily was whispered into the king’s ear by 
an attendant slave the words, “ Remember 
Greece!” The traditional hatred between Asia 
and Greece, made famous on the plain of Troy, 
was revived with increased force, and Xerxes 
“remembered Greece.” 

Four years he spent in preparing his vast 
army of invasion. Soldiers were enrolled, ves- 
sels fitted out, provisions, arms, and horses col- 
lected. When, at last, in the year 480 B.c., 
this enormous multitude started on its march, it 
seemed as though its numbers alone would 
annihilate the whole of Greece. There were 
Persians, Medes, and Hyrcanians, Assyrians, 
Sakians, and Indians, Caspians, Arabians, and 
Ethiopians, numbering altogether about five 
millions of men. Some were dressed in pan- 
thers’ and lions’ skins, some wore the skins of 
horses’ heads, and helmets of twisted brass, 
while others carried shields of rawhide, or 
smeared their bodies with chalk and red ocher. 
Like a mighty avalanche this great host poured 
over the country and everywhere spread con- 
sternation and ruin. Already the Ionians of 
Asia Minor had submitted to Darius, the prede- 
cessor of Xerxes. Now city after city of Hellas 
surrendered to the conqueror. 

You all know the magnificent stand that was 
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DESTRUCTION OF THE PERSIAN FLEET BY THE GREEKS, IN THE BATTLE OF SALAMIS, FOUGHT 480 B.C. 


made at Thermopyle, which cost the Persian 
king twenty thousand men, and made the Gre- 
cian warriors’ immortal, although it failed to 
save their country. After this the whole of 
Greece lay open to the invaders. Through 
Boeotia the enemy swept down to Athens, cap- 
turing the city. 

Meanwhile the Grecian fleet of three hundred 
and eighty vessels, under the great Athenian 
leader Themistocles, had assembled in the nar- 
row straits which separate the island of Salamis 
from the mainland. And in the roadstead of 
Phaleron lay the Persian fleet, a thousand war- 
ships strong. Here, then, was the last hope of 
Greece. 

Early on a September morning the Persian 


king took his seat upon the great throne raised 
for him on a spur of Mount A®gaieos, near 
Athens, to watch the progress of the combat. 
The Persian vessels blockaded the two outlets 
of the straits, and were drawn up in a formida- 
ble line of battle opposite the Greeks. 

As the day began to dawn, and the trumpets 
sounded for the attack, the Greeks rowed for- 
ward to meet the enemy, hurling into the still 
morning air the loud war-song, answered by 
the shouts of the Persian army. Fourteen hun- 
dred vessels of war and a hundred and fifty 
thousand warriors met face to face. Erect 
upon the prows stood these warriors, lance at 
rest, javelin ready to be thrown; there, too, 
stood the archers of Babylon,— the greatest 
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archers of the world,— with bended bow and 
quivering arrow; and below sat thousands of 
rowers with bent back and tense muscles. 
Then came the echoes from the shores of 
Salamis of forty thousand oars cutting the 
waters in regular cadence. Suddenly a panic 
spread among the Greeks. They paused and 
backed. Then, tradition says, the voice of the 
goddess Athena was heard above the clamor. 
Flinging reproaches upon them for their cow- 
ardice, the goddess urged them to the front. 
Again they advanced. The mélée became gen- 
eral. The smaller vessels of the Greeks grappled 
the large, unwieldy ships of the Persians, and 
the battle raged from end to end of the oppos- 
ing lines. F 

The heavy Persi2n vessels, tossed hither and 
thither on the tumultuous waves, were thrown 
into confusion. In the narrow straits it became 
impossible to manceuver them. Meanwhile the 
light crafts of the Greeks, well manned and ex- 
pertly managed, circled in and out among the 
enemy, and “as men spear tunnies” so the Gre- 
cian warriors speared the Persian hosts. 

In the height of the confusion, Artemisia, 
Queen of Caria, who had brought her galley to 
the aid of Xerxes, was hard pressed by an 
Athenian vessel. No way of flight lay open to 
her, but by a clever device she saved herself. 
Turning upon a Persian vessel, she sank it, and 
her pursuer, thinking by this that she was a 
Greek, allowed her to escape. It was a day 
when, as Xerxes is said to have exclaimed, 
“Women fought as men, and men as women.” 

The rout of the Persian fleet was complete. 
Xerxes lost two hundred vessels; his brother, 
Ariabignes, the Persian admiral, was killed; and 
the Great King himself fled, with a portion of 
his remaining army, to Sardis. 

To understand these sea-fights of the ancients, 
so different from ours of to-day, we must picture 
to ourselves their war-ships and their methods of 
attack. The galley was the form of vessel of 
the ancient navy. Propelled by oars and by 
sails, galleys were of different sizes and shapes. 
At the battle of Salamis the majority of the Gre- 
cian galleys were called triremes, from having 
three rows of oars, each oar being managed by 
a single rower. Before an action, the sails were 
furled, the masts lowered, and the contest was 
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decided either by running each other down or 
by grappling the enemy’s vessels and fighting 
hand to hand upon the decks. 

The fleets of Greece and Persia and Rome 
numbered more vessels and more soldiers than 
anything known in modern times. Coming as 
they did to close quarters, and the decks being 
used as battle-fields, the slaughter was far greater, 
and numbers and personal prowess counted for 
more than they do in present naval warfare. 
Countless weapons and missiles were used in 
the attack. Arrows and javelins, swords and 
spears, rocks hurled from mighty engines, masses 
of iron let down upon the enemy, battering-rams, 
pots of live coals and pitch, and even pots 
of living snakes, and blazing fire-ships, made 
fearful carnage and spread havoc and terror 
in the ranks of the enemy. 

Many improvements were made in naval 
warfare by the Carthaginians, that people of 
commercial skill and enterprise who challenged 
the might of Rome, and in the Punic Wars 
roused the energy of the Romans to build a navy 
of their own. ‘The rude and clumsy galleys 
which formed the beginnings of the Roman 
navy in the wars with Carthage gradually grew 
into the beautifully ornamented and well-pro- 
portioned vessels which decided the fate of the 
Roman Empire at Actium. 


SEA-FIGHTS. 


II. BATTLE OF ACTIUM, 31 B.C. 


NEVER has the world been so wholly lost and 
won as on that fateful day at Actium, thirty-one 
years before the Christian era, when history was 
changed in its course and Augustus became 
master of the great Roman Empire. For twenty 
years the Roman Republic had been dead. 
After the assassination of Cesar, and after the 
struggles and dissensions which followed it, 
the two victors, Mark Antony and Octavius 
Czesar, divided the world. Antony the soldier, 
excitable, hasty, weak, was master in the East. 
Octavius the statesman, cold, wise, and deter- 
mined, was master in the West. 

But a half-world was too small a thing to 
satisfy the ambition of either. Each desired 
the whole, and one must fall. When Antony 
came under the spell of the beautiful and fas- 
cinating Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, his fate 
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was sealed. Precious months were spent in 
revelry and pastimes, and when war was de- 
clared between the two leaders, Antony still 
lingered at Cleopatra’s court. Roused at last 
to all his former energy and courage, and gath- 
ering together his army and his war-vessels, 
he decided to risk everything in a naval battle. 
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vessels in order to reinforce the crews of his 
remaining ones. The fleet of Octavius nui- 
bered two hundred and sixty vessels, small, 
light craft, skilfully managed. 

On the 2d of September, 31 B.c., Antony's 
ships lay motionless at the entrance of the straits. 
A light breeze sprang up, and they moved out to 
meet the enemy. The 
soldiers of the Roman 
legions, who manned 
the fleets, looked upon 
a sea-fight as a land- 
battle, and the ships as 
forts which were to be 
stormed. Those of An- 
tony hurled massive 
stones from their high 
wooden towers, threw 
firebrands and missiles 
from great catapults, 
and thrust ponderous 
grappling-irons on the 
vessels of the enemy. 
But the light triremes 
of Octavius were agile, 
and the well-trained 
rowers manceuvered 
them rapidly and dex- 
terously. The triremes 
swarmed around the 
giant barges of An- 
tony, which rolled 
heavily in the water, 
overwhelming the sol- 
diers with pikes, jave- 
lins, and flaming ar- 
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THE BATTLE OF ACTIUM, 31 B.C. 


At Actium, a promontory on the coast of 
Greece, the fleets met, in full sight of the two 
armies encamped on the opposite shores of the 
Ambracian Gulf. In Antony’s fleet were two 
hundred and twenty war-vessels, beautifully or- 
namented and of remarkable size, but heavy 
and cumbersome and awkwardly managed. 
Twenty thousand legionaries and two thou- 
sand archers he had placed on board his gal- 
leys, and had burned one hundred and forty 


But the day was not 

yet lost, when suddenly 

Cleopatra turned in 

flight. She ordered her sixty Egyptian galleys 
to set sail and run for the Peloponnesus. At 
sight of Cleopatra’s vessel, with its purple sails 
and silver oars, bearing away the queen, Antony 
leaped upon his swiftest galley and followed in 
its wake, forgetting those who were dying for him, 
and forgetting his honor. His deserted follow- 
ers fought bravely and recklessly; but their 
huge vessels were at last destroyed by fire, and 
they were driven to submit themselves to the 
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victor. In shame and despair Antony fled to 
Egypt and destroyed himself, while Octavius 
returned to Rome, celebrated a magnificent 
triumph, and founded the empire. 


Ill, BATTLE OF LEPANTO, 1571 A.D. 

A LonG break now comes in the chain of 
naval battles. Centuries pass before another 
great sea-fight can be recorded. Meanwhile 
many conflicts had been fought between sea 
and shore, between fleets and forts. Many 
changes also had come about in naval warfare, 
and of all these changes the invention of gun- 
powder and the use of cannon and muskets 
were the most important. 

The sea-fight of Lepanto, in the year 1571, 
marks the beginning of a new era. Cannon 
had first been used, it is true, more than two 
hundred years earlier, in the fight between the 
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the earliest vessels to be armed with cannon. 
Heavy batteries were upon poop and forecastle, 
and one row of ports was placed above the 
oars. The oars, too, were managed in a differ- 
ent way. Instead of having one rower to each 
oar, as in ancient times, each oar was now 
manipulated by three convicts chained to the 
deck. 

Sixteen hundred years after the battle of 
Actium, off the same shores of Greece, and 
under the very promontory of Actium, the 
Turks and the Christians fought for the posses- 
sion of Europe. 

The power of the Turk had spread over the 
south of Europe in the sixteenth century like a 
tidal wave of the ocean. Those two fierce cor- 
sair pirates, the brothers Barbarossa, had swept 
the shores of the Mediterranean with their rav- 
aging hordes of Mohammedans. The coasts 
of Italy were sacked; the insurgent Moors of 





THE BATTLE OF LEPANTO—THE ‘*HOLY LEAGUE” AGAINST THE TURKS — 1571. 


Venetians and Genoese at Chioggia. But the 

novelty at Lepanto was the introduction of 

large-sized galleys, called galleasses, which were 

still propelled by oars. These were some of 
VoL. XXVII.—97-98. 


Spain, in their mountain fastnesses, made head 
against the Christian king. All Europe took 
alarm. Then was formed the powerful alliance 
called the “ Holy League,” between Spain, Ven- 
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ice, and Rome, against Selim, Sultan of Con- 
stantinople; and the largest Christian naval 
armament ever arrayed against the crescent 
was collected and placed under the command 
of John of Austria, the brilliant and gallant son 
of Charles V. Under the sacred banner of 
the League were assembled over three hun- 
dred vessels and eighty thousand men. The 
King of Spain sent a fleet of a hundred and 
sixty-four galleys, ships, and frigates; the 
contingent from Venice, headed by their fa- 
mous commander Veniero, numbered a hun- 
dred and thirty-four galleys, galleasses, ships, 
and frigates; while the Pope had sent a squad- 
ron of eighteen vessels under Marco Antonio 
Colonna. 

From the harbor of Messina in Sicily the 
fleets of the League put to sea. Three weeks 
later, at the entrance of the Gulf of Lepanto, 
off the shores of Greece, the whole Turkish 
fleet was descried from the maintop of Don 
John’s flag-ship. 

As the two fleets approached, the Turks 
uttered wild shouts and screams, danced, 
stamped, clashed cymbals, and blew trumpets. 
The Christians uttered no battle-cry, but fell on 
their knees in silent devotion; they then stood 
to their guns, ready for the combat. 

When the bugles sounded for the assault, the 
first galleys to meet and strike were the two 
flag-ships of Don John of Austria and Ali, the 
Turkish commander. Linked together, these 
two vessels became a battle-field. The harque- 
busiers of Don John, in a spirited and gallant 
fight, twice cleared the deck of Ali’s ship, and 
twice were driven back by the janizaries of the 
pasha. On the third attempt the Spaniards 
reached the mast and attacked the poop. Ali 
fell, shot in the forehead. The sacred standard 
of the Turks was pulled down, and the banner 
of the cross run up in its stead. 

To the right and left of the center, Veniero 
and Colonna fought with equal gallantry and 
success. But the fiercest fighting was on the 
right wing of the Christians, where Andrea 
Doria had engaged the crafty corsair chief 
Aluch Ali, who was in command of the Turkish 
left. 

Not until Don John, free from the attacks of 
the Turkish commander-in-chief, had come to 
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the succor of Doria did the last of the Turks 
give way and disperse. 

To the skill of John of Austria was mainly 
due the victory of the allied fleets at Lepanto, 
which spread his name and fame throughout 
Europe. But a large share of the success must 
be given to Veniero and Colonna. And when 
the galleys were turned into separate battle- 
fields, deeds of brilliant gallantry, of endurance, 
and of bold daring on every side, went far to 
help win the day. 


IV. THE SPANISH ARMADA, 1588. 


SEVENTEEN years after the great battle of 
Lepanto another conflict was fought upon the 
waves, which has won even wider fame, and 
which to-day is surrounded with a more thrill- 
ing interest than any other sea-fight in the 
world’s history —the rout of Spain’s “ Invin- 
cible Armada.” To conquer the world and 
subdue Protestantism was the purpose of Philip 
II., Spain’s Catholic king. Having once been 
almost sovereign of England, as husband of 
“ Bloody Mary,” he was determined to be its 
actual sovereign by the dethronement of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

For the invasion and conquest of England 
vast preparations were made to equip the most 
powerful fleet which the world had yet seen. 
In all the ports of Sicily, Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal vessels of enormous size were built; 
provisions were amassed, armies levied, arms 
and ammunition collected. The noblest of the 
sons of Spain answered to her call. At last, on 
a day of May in 1588, the Armada set sail. It 
was a gorgeous display, more fitted for a pa- 
geant than a war. In the fleet were galleys, 
galleons, and galleasses, all superbly decorated 
with streamers, standards, and gilded images. 
There were bands of music, and cushions and 
awnings, and there were magnificent chapels 
and state apartments. One hundred and forty 
vessels, carrying twenty thousand soldiers, eight 
thousand sailors, two thousand grandees, two 
thousand galley-slaves, formed the fleet, which 
set sail under the command of the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia. 

You all remember the story of the Spanish 
Armada — how, in the Bay of Biscay, it was 
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DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ARMADA, 1588. 


overtaken by a violent storm, and the unwieldy Spain; how the damages were repaired and the 
vessels scattered' hither and thither; how some fleet again set sail. 

of the smaller ones were sunk and the others On the 29th of July the fleet was at last 
forced to seek the shelter of different ports in seen off the Lizard on the English coast, bear- 
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THE ENGLISH AND THE DUTCH FLEETS IN THE SEA-FIGHT ON THE DOWNS, 1666. 


ing down under full sail in the form of a cres- 
cent, and stretching seven miles from horn to 
horn. On the same day and night ten thousand 
beacon-fires leaped from end to end of Eng- 
land’s shores to give warning of the enemy. 

It was a solemn sight when the two fleets 
had their first meeting. The English vessels 
— commanded by such masters of the waves 
as Howard, Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher — 
were light, swift, and easily managed. They 
could sail in and out and round and round 
among the unwieldy galleasses, cannonading the 
enemy and then escaping nimbly out of range. 
For days these quick crafts teased and harassed 
the clumsy galleons, and pelted their enormous 
turrets, which looked like castellated fortresses. 
Twice the two fleets closed yard-arm to yard- 
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arm in hot and spir- 
ited conflict, exchang- 
ing broadside after 
broadside of great 
cannon, the English 
dancing off again after 
inflicting heavy dam- 
age. Slowly holding 
their course along the 
coast, the two fleets 
at last dropped anchor 
in the narrow straits 
between Dover and 
Calais. So Spain and 
England lay facing 
each other — one hun- 
dred and thirty Span- 
ish ships, the largest 
and heaviest in the 
world, against one 
hundred and fifty 
light English frigates. 
In number they were 
not unequal, but 
the Spaniards far out- 
stripped the English 
in size, in artillery, and 
in men. Could the 
slender frigates cope 
with the mighty ships 
of Spain? Yet the 
Spaniards had one dis- 
advantage, to which 
they partly owed their defeat. Their men were 
soldiers, not marines. They belonged to the 
army rather than to the navy, and fought as 
they would on land. It was the twilight of the 
ancient navy pitted against the first dawn of 
the modern navy. 

On the next night, past midnight, as the 
clouds covered the moon and no eye could 
pierce the darkness, six vessels crept noiselessly 
within the Spanish line. A moment later the 
sea was illumined, and six moving volcanoes 
bore down upon the terrified enemy. They 
were the dreaded fire-ships, prepared and sent 
out by the English under cover of the night. 
Then a horrible panic seized the Spaniards, and 
spread from ship to ship like flames from sail to 
sail. Amid confusion and yells and unreason- 
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able fear, every cable was cut, and every vessel 
took to flight. When daylight dawned, the Span- 
ish ships lay disabled six miles from Calais. 
Soon the English fleet was astir, and bore down 
upon the enemy in hot pursuit. Before the day 
was far spent a furious and general conflict had 
begun, which lasted for six hours. The tower- 
ing ships of the Armada became a confused 
mass, a helpless target for the superior gunnery 
of the English. Riddled, shattered, disabled, 
their shot exhausted, the best Spanish ships gave 
up the fight, and drifted with the current toward 
the coast of Holland. And the remnant of 
the great Armada fled — through storm and in 
hunger and sickness — to the shores of Spain, 
still pursued by the agile and swift-sailing Eng- 
lish frigates. Wreck after wreck drifted on the 
waves, until a handful only of that vast and 
haughty host came wandering back to Spain. 


Vv. FOUR DAYS’ FIGHT ON THE DOWNS, 1666. 


Less than a hundred years after the annihi- 
lation of Spain’s Armada, when Holland had 
helped England against the common enemy, 
the fleets of the English and the Dutch came 
together, this time as enemies, in desperate con- 
flict on The Downs, off the southeastern coast 
of England. The plucky little republic of the 
Netherlands had for years been fighting for its 
independence against Spain and England, and 
had filled its annals with names of heroes such 
as Heemskerk, Hein, Tromp, Evertsen, and De 
Ruyter. It was the last-named who waged 
against Monk, the brilliant English commander, 
that terrible four days’ fight which was perhaps 
the most furious and prolonged action recorded 
in naval history. 

On a June morning in 1666 De Ruyter set 
sail from the Texel with a fleet of eighty-five 
vessels, divided into three squadrons. Of these 
one was commanded by Evertsen, another by 
Tromp, and the third by De Ruyter himself. 
At the North Foreland he fell in with Monk’s 
fleet of sixty war-ships, which bore down full 
sail under a stiff breeze. The meeting was ter- 
rible. The front squadrons on both sides 
mingled at once in fierce combat, and the con- 
test was obstinately continued till evening. 
Three English vessels were captured, two Dutch 
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men-of-war were blown up, and Tromp’s flag- 
ship became helpless. 

The next morning the fight was renewed. 
Again and again Monk attacked his enemy ; 
time after time De Ruyter charged the English 
fleet. Each side gained some advantage, but 
the slender English frigates, loaded with guns, 
began to roll and lurch in the heavy sea, while 
the larger vessels of the Dutch kept steadier 
decks. Broadside followed broadside with 
undiminished fury from early dawn till eight 
o'clock at night. At the close of this second 
day three successive fire-ships were sent by 
Evertsen against Sir John MHarman, rear- 
admiral of an English squadron, who displayed 
the most splendid bravery in saving his vessel. 

On the third day Prince Rupert joined 
Monk, with a squadron of twenty vessels, and 
again the battle was renewed. But even with 
this additional force the English found that De 
Ruyter was too strong for them. Each side 
had lost about twenty vessels; the men had 
been reduced by sickness, wounds, and death ; 
yet each day the fury on both sides increased. 
An eye-witness declared that such dogged cour- 
age and endurance had never been seen. 

At daybreak on the fourth day was begun a 
combat more fearful than on any of the pre- 
ceding days. Finally, toward the close of the 
afternoon, De Ruyter hoisted a red flag as the 
signal for a general attack, an order carried out 
with so much vigor that the English began to 
waver. And when the fourth day closed, the 
whole Dutch fleet was sailing in pursuit of the 
English. “This fourth day,” says Vice-Admiral 
Jordan, “at seven at night, most of our great 
ships disabled in masts, yards, rigging, the want 
of men to ply our guns, and powder and shot 
nearly all spent, forced our retreat.” Then a 
fog spread over the water, and when the fifth 
day dawned, not an English vessel was to be 
seen from the Dutch mastheads, and De Ruy- 
ter assembled his fleet and returned home. 

The stubborn courage and the spirit shown 
on both sides turned every man into a hero, 
and the defeat of the English was scarcely less 
glorious than the rather uncertain victory of the 
Dutch. This engagement stands out as the 
most noted of Holland’s naval battles, one in a 
long chain of contests upon the sea; for the 
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Dutch-were above everything a maritime nation, 
famous for their seafaring men and their sturdy 
and fearless sea-fighters. 


VI. BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR, 1805. 


AND now we come to Nelson, — Nelson of 
the Nile, — the hero of Abukir, of Copenhagen, 
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mirals? When the long course of his magnifi- 
cent victories, which had made his name a terror 
to the enemies of his country, closed at last at 
Trafalgar, he could feel that his work had been 
completed and that he had left England the 
mistress of the seas. 

It was at the dawn of Monday, October 21, 
1805, that the curved line of battle of the com- 





NELSON’S GREAT VICTORY AT TRAFALGAR. 


of Trafalgar. What boy does not admire with 
a warm glow of enthusiasm the “ glorious sailor,” 
the valiant fighter, the devoted and faithful lover 
of his country, the greatest of England’s ad- 


bined fleets of France and Spain stretched out 
five miles from horn to horn, off the southern 
coast of Spain. On one side lay Cadiz, on the 
other Cape Trafalgar, in the far distance the 
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Straits of Gibraltar. Towering high among 
the thirty-three ships of the line was the monster 
giant the “ Santissima Trinidad,” of a hundred 
and thirty guns, the largest ship afloat. Di- 
rectly astern of her loomed the masts of the 
“ Bucentaure,” the famous flag-ship of the com- 
mander-in-chief, Admiral Villeneuve. Behind 
and before rose the black sides of vast structures 
bristling with guns, a very field of ships, await- 
ing the crash of the British liners. 

And where was Nelson? Coming on deck 
of his flag-ship, the “ Victory,” dressed in his ad- 
miral’s coat and covered with a blaze of deco- 
rations, he made in quick succession the signals 
to “form the order for sailing”; to “prepare 
for battle”; and then to “bear up.” In two 
columns of attack the twenty-seven British liners 
bore down full sail upon the enemy. Admiral 
Collingwood, in his flag-ship, the “ Royal Sover- 
eign,” led the column to the south, while the 
Victory led to the north. 

Toward eleven o’clock Nelson went below, 
and on his knees wrote the words of his noble 
prayer: “ May the great God whom I worship 
grant to my country, and for the benefit of Eu- 
rope in general, a great and glorious victory. . . . 
Amen.” Directly afterward followed the mem- 
orable signal which Nelson sent as a last mes- 
sage to his fleet: “ England expects every man 
will do his duty.” Shouts and cheers along the 
whole line greeted the inspiring words. Then 
was hoisted the signal for “ close action,” which 
soon disappeared in the smoke of battle, but 
was flying till it was shot away. 

The Royal Sovereign first broke the enemy’s 
line. The Victory then swept down upon the 
Bucentaure; and as Nelson’s ship rode ma- 
jestically within range of the allied guns the 
whole artillery of eight ships of the van opened 
upon her. Sheets of flame leaped from the 
colossal sides of the Bucentaure, the “ Redoubt- 
able,” and the Santissima Trinidad. For a 
moment the Victory was silent. Then she 
opened a broadside on the Bucentaure, which 
dismounted twenty guns and killed four hun- 
dred men, and leaving the enemy’s flag-ship to 
the mercy of her followers, she entered on that 
fatal engagement with the Redoubtable which 
cost Nelson his life. 

As the two ships lay side by side, so close 
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that the muzzles of the Victory’s guns touched 
the sides of her opponent, Nelson and Captain 
Hardy paced the quarter-deck. Not fifty feet 
above them, the mizzentop of the Redoubta- 
ble swarmed with sharpshooters. As the two 
friends reached the cabin hatch, Nelson sud- 
denly fell forward on the deck, shot through 


the back. “They have done for me at last,” 
he said to Hardy. “My backbone is shot 
through.” He was carried below to the cock- 


pit, among the wounded and the dying, where 
everything was done to relieve his suffering. 
There for three hours he lay, listening to the 
incessant strife overhead, while the decisive 
moments of the fight came and went. 

The Bucentaure surrendered, and prize after 
prize fell into the hands of the British. Before 
Nelson had closed his eyes, while his flag was 
still flying, seventeen of the allied ships had 
been captured, and one of the most glorious of 
sea victories had been won. Even at the mo- 
ment when the great victor breathed his last, 
the guns ceased firing and silence fell upon the 
fleets. And, dying in the hour of triumph, his 
last words were: “ Thank God, I have done 


my duty! 


VII. BATTLE OF MOBILE BAY, 1864. 


Wuart Nelson was to England, Farragut has 
been to our country —the greatest of our admi- 
rals, brilliant, vigorous, successful, taking a 
place among the leading naval commanders 
of the world. And, as Captain Mahan has said, 
what the battle of Copenhagen was to the 
career of Nelson, the battle of Mobile Bay 
was to that of Farragut. 

On the night of August 4, 1864, the Union 
fleet rode at anchor outside the harbor of Mo- 
bile. The defenses of the bay were formidable 
and carefully devised. The only deep-water 
channel for the passage of ships lay directly 
under the guns of Fort Morgan, the waters 
of the bay being for the most part shallow. 
Across the entrance, from Fort Gaines to the 
edge of the deep channel, the Confederates 
had driven a double line of stakes, and in 
the channel itself they had sunk a triple row 
of torpedoes and submarine mortar-batteries. 

Within the harbor and above Fort Morgan 
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lay the Confederate fleet, commanded by Ad- 
miral Buchanan. Consisting of three gun- 
boats and the iron-clad ram “ Tennessee,” it 
was small in point of numbers, but formidable 
from the strength of the Tennessee, an im- 
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as well get under way,” and an hour later the 
line of battle moved slowly into the bay. 
Lashed together two by two, the vessels sailed 
in pairs, a smaller with a larger ship, the 
“ Brooklyn” leading the column, and followed 





THE BATTLE OF THE YALU, BETWEEN THE JAPANESE AND CHINESE FLEETS. 


provement on the “ Merrimac,” and the most 
powerful ironclad constructed in the South. 

Against this array of forts, vessels, and sub- 
marine mines, Admiral Farragut commanded 
a fleet of twenty-one wooden vessels and four 
monitors. 

Every preparation having been made for the 
approaching battle, Admiral Farragut, in the 
silent watches of the night, went below into his 
cabin, as Nelson had done before him at Tra- 
falgar, and wrote to his wife: “I am going 
into Mobile in the morning, if God is my 
leader.” At half-past five next morning, while 
the admiral was quietly breakfasting, he said 
to his fleet captain, “Well, Drayton, we might 


by Farragut’s flag-ship, the “Hartford.” Ahead, 
in single file, went the four monitors, led by 
the “ Tecumseh.” 

Farragut had ordered himself lashed to the 
rigging close under the maintop, from where he 
could clearly see the progress of the battle. The 
Tecumseh fired the first two shots, and was the 
first to attempt the dangerous crossing of the 
line of torpedoes. The monitor had singled 
out the Tennessee, and was bearing down upon 
her. She was within a hundred yards of the 
Confederate ram, when a sudden explosion was 
heard, and the Tecumseh, having struck a 
torpedo, plunged head foremost, with her colors 
still flying, to the bottom of the channel. 
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The critical moment of the fight had now 
come. The wooden vessels backed upon one 
another, and became entangled in what seemed 
to be inextricable confusion. The line of 
battle was doubled up in the most dangerous 
part of the passage; the ships were at the 
mercy of the guns of the fort and the enemy’s 
vessels. 

The brilliant daring of Farragut in this cru- 
cial test, his prompt decision and bold action, 
were the qualities that won the day at Mobile, 
as they were on that May-day when Dewey 
entered the harbor of Manila. 

Seeing that the Brooklyn wavered after the 
terrible disaster of the Tecumseh, the admiral 
signaled: “What ’s the trouble?” The an- 
swer came: “Torpedoes ahead!” Then fol- 
lowed Farragut’s famous reply, which will go 
down in history: “ the torpedoes! Go 
ahead. Four bells [full speed]! ” 

The admiral’s flag-ship, the Hartford, now 
took the lead. On she went, full speed, straight 
for the line of torpedoes. Complete silence fell 
upon the crew as the flag-ship passed the fatal 
line. A scraping sound was heard against the 
copper bottom of the vessel, but no explosion 
followed, and as the war-ship cleared the 
submarine defenses with flying colors, the vic- 
tory was practically won. After a short delay 
the other vessels followed their admiral across 
the line and up into the bay. 

During all this time the Union ships had 
been exposed to a galling fire from the forts 
and the gunboats, answering with their own 
formidable broadsides, and moving in a very 
storm of shot, which inflicted heavy losses and 
great damage. 

Fort Morgan and the line of torpedoes had 
been bravely passed, the Confederate gun- 
boats had surrendered or taken to flight, and 
the various vessels of Farragut’s fleet were 
brought to anchor around the flag-ship in the 
upper part of the bay. At this stage of the 
conflict, Admiral Buchanan made his great 
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error. Instead of remaining under the pro- 
tecting batteries of Fort Morgan, he brought 
the Tennessee up the bay, inviting a single- 
handed fight with the entire Union fleet. It 
was a charge of splendid daring, but ill-advised 
and purposeless. 

Farragut’s men had been leisurely eating 
their breakfast and clearing the decks from the 
debris of the battle, expecting several hours of 
quiet, when the warning cry, “The ram is 
coming!” ran through the ranks. Instantly 
the order was given, “ Attack the ram... 
at full speed,” and the great ramming struggle 
began. 

Again and again the big wooden vessels 
charged, bows on, and struck the enemy’s iron- 
clad. Blow followed blow, and still the Ten- 
nessee stood impregnable. The shot of the 
broadsides glanced harmlessly from her armored 
sides. 

After a while the monitors joined in the con- 
test, and the continuous hammering was kept 
up while shot after shot shook the great frame 
of the Tennessee. At last the rudder-chains 
were shot away, the smoke-stack was broken, 
the ship became helpless, and Admiral Bu- 
chanan was wounded in the leg. The com- 
mand was taken by Captain Johnston, who 
for twenty minutes longer held out against the 
fearful pounding, and then, damaged and dis- 
abled, the Tennessee ran up the white flag and 
surrendered. 

Thus was the great fight ended, and Farra- 
gut left master of the bay. Deeds of gallantry 
and heroism, which aroused the admiration 
of the entire land, brightened these scenes of 
horror; and the zeal and skill of the officers, 
the discipline of the crews, and the splendid 
marksmanship of the gunners brought out the 
highest commendations from Farragut. 

On both sides the courage of the men was 
only equaled by the remarkable daring of the 
two admirals; but with Buchanan this amounted 
to recklessness, with Farragut it was genius. 
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THE AGE OF WISDOM. 


By Emma ENDICOTT 


MAREAN. 





WHEN Reginald and I went out 
This morning for a walk, 
We had most confidentially 
An interesting talk. 
We talked of things we used to think, 
Then ’most forgot again ; 
For Reginald is over nine, 
And I, you know, am ten. 


Why, I remember how last year, 
When we were rather small, 

We thought that wars were over with, 
And could n’t come at all. 

We read of battles in the books, 
And thought them very fine; 

But Reginald was only eight, 
And I was only nine. 


Policemen stand 
around 
To clear away the track, 
And help the ladies cross 
the street, 
And bring lost children 


back; 


really 
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We ¢hought they hunted Indians 
And boys who stay out late, 
When Reginald was only seven, 

And I was only eight. 


We thought that Santa Claus came down 
Right through the chimney-flue, 

And that his reindeers pawed outside 
As in the play they do; 

While if a boy had been 





too bad, 
No toys to him were 
given ; 
But Reginald was only 
six, | 
oy \ 


And I was only seven. @ 


I ’m really quite ashamed to tell 
How once we used to try 

To see what very little things 
Could make the baby cry; 

We thought it quite a famous joke 
To play those silly tricks, 

When Reginald was only five, 
And I was only six. 
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And oh, the foolish, foolish things 
We fancied before that! 
We thought the hills could touch the sky, 
And that the earth was flat; 
That fairy stories might come true, 
And dragons be alive, 
When Reginald was only four, 
And I was only five. 


It ’s such a comfort now to think 
Those baby days are past, 

And ignorance so terrible 
Is all outgrown at last. 

And now, of course, we ’ll never be 
Such simpletons again; 

For Reginald is over nine, 
And I, you know, am ten. 












HE Grand Duchess walked 
in the palace gardens. By 
her side was the stately 
head nurse; for the Grand 
Duchess was young. Be- 

hind her were two pages, who held up her 

train of cloth of gold. 

The Grand Duchess kicked up the stones now 
and then with the toe of a daintily pointed 
shoe, and presently she sighed a very big sigh. 

“T am so tired of the same walk every day 
and every day,” she said. “I mean to go this 
minute right out into the fields and pick flowers, 
dear little common flowers, on the hill over the 
stream.” 

“Impossible, your Royal Highness!” cried 
the old nurse, quite shocked. 

“ By no means,” replied the Duchess, wilfully. 
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“Give me my train,” said she, turning to the 
boys. “I will carry it. You may go.” 

Then she ran to the great gates. With some 
difficulty she pushed one open and passed out. 
The nurse, panting and groaning, followed her. 

The Duchess scampered about joyfully. She 
was inconvenienced by her train, it was so 
heavy; but she gathered the daisies and put 
them in her hair, she sang songs and called to 
the birds, and talked to the sheep cropping the 
grass. 

The Duchess crossed the stream by the plank. 
The danger, so new, delighted her. She laughed 
and clapped her hands as the board creaked 
under the weight of the old nurse. 

“I'll rest right here in the shade,” said the 
Grand Duchess, presently. Going toward a 
clump of trees, she was seating herself on a 
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large stone, when something ran from under- 
neath it across her foot. 

“Oh, the sweet brown mouse!” she cried. 
She fell upon her knees to catch it, but at the 
same moment a hand as brown as the mouse 
came from beside a bush near, and the mouse 
ran into the hand. 

The face of a shepherd boy peeped over. 
« That ’s my mouse,” he said. 

The Grand Duchess sat up on the ground, 
and looked back at him. 

“T want it to be mine,” she answered. 

“ Give it to her Royal Highness immediately,” 
commanded the nurse. “ You are honored that 
she should care to have it.” 

But the shepherd boy only repeated, “ It ’s 
my mouse.” 

The eyes of the Grand Duchess opened very 
widely. 

They were very blue eyes, and her parted 
lips were as rosy as the wild cherries above her 
head. 

“T like you, you funny shepherd boy,” she 
said, after along pause. “ But I want that dear 
brown mouse. I will give you my white mouse 
for it. Mine has wings.” 

It was the turn of the shepherd boy to open 
his eyes. 

“Go back and look for my mouse,” said the 
Grand Duchess to the nurse. “I shall stay 
here and play with this nice boy.” 

“But, your Royal Highness,” protested the 
nurse, “you surely will not give the Winged 
Mouse to a country lad! Besides, I cannot 
leave you here.” 

“IT will take care of her,” said the shepherd 
boy, with a lordly air. He was about a year 
older than the Duchess. 

“Go this minute!” said she, getting up to 
stamp her foot imperiously. 

The nurse turned away grumbling and mut- 
tering. Little did the Duchess think how long 
it would be before she saw her nurse again. 

She watched her out of sight. She had a 
naughty smile in her blue eyes, and the simple 
shepherd boy stared as she reached for the 
embroidered pocket that hung by her side, and 
took from it a snow-white mouse, which she 
held out to him in the pink palm of her hand. 

“Tt will be such fun to have no one to trouble 
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us. I had my mouse all the time. Now it is 
yours, and I will have the brown one.” 

The shepherd boy touched the delicate 
thing,— it was a gift of her fairy godmother to 
the Grand Duchess,—and he thought he had 
never seen anything so beautiful and so much 
to be desired. 

The Duchess showed him its wonderful 
wings. They shut neatly down against its 
sides like closed fans. When they were spread 
out the mouse looked as if it were a large white 
flower. 

He took it tenderly, and pressed it lovingly 
to his tanned cheek, while he handed her the 
little field-mouse. 

As they played, the shepherd boy told her he 
lived with his stepmother in a small cottage 
near the edge of the town. He kept the sheep 
of any of the neighboring farmers who would 
hire him. 

He dared not let his stepmother see his new 
treasure, for she was a cruel witch woman. So 
they arranged to make a little nest for it, warm 
and cozy with mosses, among the tree roots, 
where a stone was to fit in the opening and 
keep it safely. They were so busy they did 
not notice the sound of footsteps approaching ; 
but they looked up when a shadow fell across 
them, expecting to see the nurse. 

The shepherd boy turned pale. Fingers like 
claws pressed his shoulder, and he exclaimed, 
“ Stepmother! ” 

She snatched the white mouse from him, 
thrust it inside the bosom of her dress, seized a 
wrist of the Grand Duchess and of the boy, 
and dragged them away through the wood. 

Then the Grand Duchess screamed and 
bitterly repented of her deceit, but it was too 
late. 

On and on they went. The Duchess cried 
until she had no more tears left, and by night- 
time the party reached a curious hut deep in 
the forest. 

The hut was round like a beehive. It had 
one room on the ground and two above. ‘The 
stepmother drove the boy and the Grand 
Duchess up the ladder, and locked each into a 
tiny loft. 

Down below, after lighting a small lamp, the 
woman took out the Mouse with Wings. The 
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little black eyes looked up at her. She chuckled 
to it and stroked it with a horny finger. Then 
she fetched some seed, which she scattered 
round the mouse. 

It was hungry and took up the grain in wee 
white paws. The woman watched it greedily. 

She knew what the Grand Duchess had not 
thought of mentioning. This fairy mouse ate 
only golden grain, and every seed it touched 
turned into purest gold. 

She let it eat as long as it would, then she 


into the rooms above, and the Grand Duchess 
began to cry afresh, from hunger. The shep- 
herd boy did not cry — he was accustomed to 
being hungry. 

When the morning came, the Grand Duchess 
found that her troubles were only beginning. 

The shepherd boy was used to work as well 
as to hunger, but the Grand Duchess wept 
again and again over all the hard tasks set for 
her by the cruel stepmother. She dared not 
disobey. In this way weeks passed by. The 











“THE GRAND DUCHESS WALKED IN THE PALACE GARDENS.” 


spread grain before it while it ran about the 
table. She had tied a string round its body so 
that it could not open its wings. 

Until the mouse grew sleepy she strewed the 
seed; when it would run no longer she put it 
into a strong box which had a secret fastening, 
and she placed the box upon a high shelf. 

Next she picked over every grain upon the 
wooden table, sorting out the ones the mouse’s 
little feet had pressed. These she dropped into 
a bag, and the bag she covered up in a hollow 
place she had scraped by the hearth. 

Not until then did she cook her supper. 

The smell of it went up through the rafters 


Grand Duchess scrubbed the stone floor and 
did nearly all the work of the house. The 
shepherd boy was sent out to gather sticks for 
the fire and berries for cooking. The Duchess 
learned to make these into pies, while all the 
time the Witch Woman sat by the fire, with the 
train she had cut from the Duchess’s frock over 
her shoulders for a shawl. She did nothing 
except feed the white mouse every day, and 
collect the golden grain. 

Since she was always there, the Grand Duch- 
ess and the shepherd boy rarely met alone. 
But now and then, when the Duchess went 
to the pond to fill her pail with water, she 
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would meet him with his bundles of sticks. 
Then her chin would go up, and she never 
failed to say contemptuously : 

“ You — who promised to take care of me!” 

And the shepherd boy would creep to his 
own heap of hay at night, and think and think 
until morning dawned. 

He dared not leave her alone in the clutches 
of his stepmother while he ran away to tell 
what had become of her, for his absence 
would so soon be discovered. Before he or 
her friends could return, she and the Witch 
Woman would have disappeared. He must 
not risk losing sight of her, for then the harm 
would be worse than ever. 

All this time no rumor came to them of the 
commotion caused by the loss of the Grand 
Duchess. 

The stepmother was aware of it, and of the 
great reward offered to any one who should bring 
back the missing child. 

But she cared nothing for that. Had she 
not the fairy mouse, and many a bag of golden 
treasure hidden by the hearth? Plainly it was 
not to her interest, for many reasons, to let any 
one know what had happened. 

One afternoon, when the summer was nearly 
over, she ordered them into their lofts. The 
shepherd boy, in the front loft, watched eagerly 
from the small window when he heard the door 
below shut and that also locked. He saw his 
stepmother, muffled in her cloak, with a bag in 
her hand, starting off in the direction of the dis- 
tant town, and he guessed she was going to 
enjoy herself and to buy provisions of which 
they were in need. 

“This is the chance I have waited for,” 
whispered he. 

In a moment he had lifted the trap-door, for 
the screws had been already loosened. He 
called softly to the Grand Duchess, and, with a 
broken knife which he succeeded in pushing 
through to her, under his directions she finished 
getting out the screws of her door, which were 
also loose. Then he forced it open and helped 
her down the ladder. 

“T cannot leave my mouse,” said he. 

But to get the mouse proved a much more 
difficult matter than escaping from the loft. 

For greater safety, and so that it might not 
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be idle while she was away, the stepmother had 
shut the Winged Mouse into the cupboard, with 
plenty of seed about it. The lock was strong, 
she had taken the key with her, and there were 
no screws visible. 

Then the Grand Duchess thought of a plan. 
They still had the field-mouse. About that 
the Witch Woman had never troubled herself. 

The brown mouse should gnaw a hole! 

They put it to the corner of the cupboard, 
where it could hear the white mouse running 
about inside. 

It listened, then called in little squeaks. 

The fairy mouse answered, and each began 
to nibble, one inside and one outside. 

Their tiny teeth made terribly slow progress. 
The shepherd boy helped with his broken knife, 
but the darkness was coming on by the time a 
small white nose appeared. ‘The brown mouse 
squeaked more loudly and worked harder. But 
alas! they had waited too long. 

The cottage door behind them opened sud- 
denly. The Witch Woman had returned sooner 
than they had expected. She sprang forward 
with a cry of rage when she saw them. 

The Grand Duchess screamed and slipped 
by her out through the doorway, the shepherd 
boy following. He caught her hand, and they 
ran like hares—not before they had seen, 
though, that the Winged Mouse had flown out 
in front of them. The string round its body had 
been scraped off as it pressed through the hole, 
and, frightened by the confusion, it had spread 
its wings to escape. 

The Witch Woman saw it, too—saw it go 
through the open door. Wildly she strained 
her eyes seeking it. And in the darkness near 
the hut something white glimmered. So it came 
about in this way that the Witch Woman met 
her end; for right into the pond she fell, and there 
was drowned, with a white water-lily clutched 
in her hand. She had mistaken it for the 
mouse. 

The fugitives pressed on, not knowing what 
had happened. 

Then, in the faint light of the sunrise, like a 
great white flower on a tree, the Winged Mouse 
sat before them. 

The shepherd boy whistled, and the Grand 
Duchess called coaxingly to it; but it kept out 
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of their reach, every-time they came near flying 
always a little farther. 

And so they followed, trying to catch it all 
that day and part of the next day. And then 
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““THE GRAND DUCHESS DID NEARLY 


the shepherd boy looked round about, and 
turned suddenly to the Grand Duchess, 

She was looking too. 

There, across the fields, rose the towers of 
her palace. 

The Winged Mouse had brought them straight 
home. And the brown mouse had followed, 
for in front of them it sat on a stone — the very 
stone under which it had been on the day when 





the Grand Duchess first met the shepherd b 


There, too, was the stream, with the plank 


across it, and the daisies speckled the grass just 
as they had done so many months ago. 








ALL THE WORK OF THE HOUSE.” 


The Grand Duchess and the shepherd boy 
ran again, as fast as when the Witch Woman 
was behind them. At the gates stood the old 
head nurse, quite thin and pale now, shading 
her eyes with her hand while she gazed over 
the fields toward the hills where the wild 
flowers grew. 

The Grand Duchess forgot all her dignity. 
She rushed into her nurse’s arms. 


[Jucy, 
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In ten minutes all the bells in the city rang tures. They often met by the golden cage 
out, so that no one could hear himself speak for where the two mice lived. He was made 
the noise, and in ten minutes more every house Keeper of the Royal Flocks. Not that there 
had a flag waving from its roof and bright was any need for him to work harder than he 
draperies flung out of the windows. wished, for he was well known to be a special 

favorite and playfellow of the Grand Duchess, 

The Grand Duchess and the shepherd boy and, besides that, to him belonged that pet of 
were never tired of talking over their adven- the palace, the Mouse with Wings. 
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HOW TO CELEBRATE. 


(An Acrostic.) 





By Heten M. RICHARDSON, 


Fire, and smoke, and lots of noise — 
Oh, what sport for all the boys! 

Up at dawn to see the fun, 

Ringing bells till set of sun, 

Tooting horns along the sfreet, 
Hardly time enough to eat. 


On the housetops, everywhere, 
Flags are waving high in air. 


July Fourth comes once a year; 
Uncle Sam says: “ Cheer, boys, cheer! 
Laugh and shout! This is the way 
You should celebrate the day.” 


VoL. XXVII.— 99. 
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“VERY LIKE A WHALE.” 





By CHRISTOPHER VALENTINE, 





An Elephant came to the sea, meaning to A mighty Whale raised from the deep a 
take a swim. head so huge and tall, 
He spied a bather near the shore, and thus The pompous Elephant sank down; he felt 
accosted him: exceeding small. 
“Pray can you tell, my little friend,—I am “Yes,” roared the Whale; “it ’s deep enough 
so big, you see,— for me, and so I think 
If there is any pool about that ’s deep You may find room—if not afraid. Why 
enough for me?” linger on the brink?” 
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PRETTY POLLY PERKINS. 


By GABRIELLE E. JACKSON. 


[7 kis story was begun in the May number. 
CuapTER IX. 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY’S PALACE. 





HEN only half-way 
across the meadow 
they were  over- 
taken by Bob and 
Jamie, who came 
tearing after them. 

“Hi! hold on 
a minute; we ’re 
comin’ too!” shout- 
ed Bob. “ Ma told 
us which way you ’d gone, and here we are. 
Mrs. Temple, this is Jim.” Jamie, who never 
forgot his manners, made his best bow. 

“Weare delighted to meet you,” Mrs. Temple 
said. “This is Miss Wheeler, and our en- 
throned princess is my daughter Mabel.” 

“I'm so glad you ‘ve come, for Bob has 
told us such a lot about your birds and but- 
terflies that I long to hear more,” said Mabel, 
brightly. 

The journey was resumed, Polly confidingly 
slipping her soft little hand into Jamie’s and 
walking beside him, for he was a prime favorite 
of hers. Chatting merrily, the little party soon 
reached Polly’s fairyland, and leading Lady 
close to the edge of the pool so that Mabel 
could easily look down upon the placid water, 
with the afternoon sunbeams casting long slant- 
ing rays upon it, Josh unhooked the traces, flung 
them across the collar, and Lady trotted briskly 
toward home, with her harness jingling and Josh 
singing : 














“ Polly, put the kettle on, 
And we ’Il all take tea.” 


Polly’s wildest fancies had never hinted at 
the enthusiasm which the first sight of her sylvan 


alode would produce. Mabel was quick to ap- 
pt ciate the beautiful, and her mother’s training 
had developed her perception. 

“Oh, mama darling, do look! do look!” 
she cried rapturously. 

“* No wonder Polly calls it fairyland, for one 
might look for the fairy queen to come from 
among that clump of ferns,” Mrs. Temple ex- 
claimed. 

“T ’m so glad, oh, so glad you like it!” said 
Polly, overjoyed at sharing her favorite spot 
with Mabel. 

“Yes; that is where my Sleeping Beauty lives. 
Can’t you almost see the palace ? ” 

“ Indeed we can,” said Miss Wheeler, briskly. 
“ But now let ’s set our own palace in order; 
for we mortals, you see, have to think about 
supper. It may be very nice to be a Sleeping 
Beauty, and not have to bother to eat for a hun- 
dred years; but, for my part, I ’d rather be 
Molly Wheeler, and have for supper some of 
those delicious things I helped to pack snugly 
away in that big basket. Come, boys, fly 
around and gather some sticks, for we must 
have hot water for our tea.” 

And the boys, who had been busy helping Mrs. 
Temple settle Mabel’s “throne” comfortably, 
went to do Miss Wheeler’s bidding, while she 
and Polly unpacked the big basket, placing 
the delicious luncheon on a snowy table-cloth 
spread upon the soft, mossy ground. Last of 
all the good things came a small square box, 
carefully tied. 

“This is something precious, I fancy, but I 
don’t know what,” said Miss Wheeler, look- 
ing mystified. “Let ’s all guess before we 
open it. You guess first, madam mother.” 

“Oh, I dare not venture a guess,” replied 
Mrs. Temple, smiling a guilty smile. 

“You know already! you know already!” 
cried Mabel. “ Miss Wheeler, you must guess, 
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for you don’t know any more about it than we 
do.” 

“Well, I guess it ’s a box of cream-drops — 
pounds of them; you know that I ’ve a sweet 
tooth.” 

“ Oh, it is n’t half heavy enough for cream- 
drops,” said Mabel. “Now, Polly, it ’s your 
turn.” 

Polly came up to look closely before commit- 
ting herself. 

“ T guess it ’s those soft, squashy things your 
father sent up last week —doll’s pillows, with 
sugar on. I forget what you call ’em.” 

* Marshmallows,” laughed Mabel. 

“Maybe it is. Now the boys must guess” ; 
for they had just returned from their forage for 
fuel, and were listening eagerly. 

“What is in it, Jamie?” asked Miss Wheeler. 

“ Fish-hooks and lines to fish in Polly’s pool,” 
was the prompt reply, which caused a shout. 

“ Bet five cents it’s peanuts,” said Bob; for 
the wish was father to the thought, these being 
his favorite delicacy. 

“ Now it ’s my turn, and J guess it ’s straw- 
berries sent for me—and look at her face! 
look at her face! I ’ve guessed right —I know 
I have!” for Mrs. Temple was already laugh- 
ing merrily. 

Off came the cover, and there, reposing on 
their leafy bed, were great, red, luscious berries. 

The children clustered eagerly around Miss 
Wheeler as she carefully lifted the berries out 
by their stems and placed them on a big dish. 

“Has any one here eaten strawberries this 
year?” she asked. 

“T have n’t,” said Mabel. 

“Nor I,” “Nor I,” was the general answer. 

“Good! Then let us each make a wish upon 
the first strawberry of the season. Madam 
mother must be the first.” 

“ And shall I surely see it realized?” asked 
Mrs. Temple, for the one wish which was ever 
close to her heart was to see her little daughter 
restored to health, and even through the playful 
tone there sounded a pathetic ring. 

“ Absolutely certain to, if you make your wish 
before your teeth touch your berry.” 

“ Very well; I wish,” said Mrs. Temple, “that 
next year’s strawberries may be eaten by a 
strong, robust Mabel, and I eat to her health 


with all my heart.” As the wish was finished, 
the first berry met its fate. 

“ Now, Miss Wheeler,” cried both Polly and 
Mabel in a breath. 

“ And I wish,” said Miss Wheeler, dropping 
for a moment her laughing tone, “ that the gen- 
tle fairy who has cast her spells upon this en- 
chanted spot may extend her charms to me, 
that I may long dwell near these Zzmples of 
love and unselfishness.” 

“ But I fear you look upon ‘these Temples’ 
through rosy spectacles,” said Mrs. Temple, 
half remonstratingly. 

“ This is fairyland, dear madam mother, and 
only those who are absolutely truthful can dwell 
here. Now, Polly Perkins, for your wish.” 

‘TI wish—let me see; what shall I wish?” 
And she looked as serious as if her entire future 
rested upon the wish. “I wish for a lovely 
house, with loads and loads of pretty things in 
it, and pictures, and lots of pets, and books, and 
ever so many things that people love to look at, 
and no old dishes to wash, or pans to shine, or 
chores to do,” said Polly, stringing out her wish 
until it was nearly a mile long. All laughed, 
but could not fail to sympathize with Polly, for 
they realized that the child hungered for just 
such surroundings. 

“T believe Polly will get her wish some day,” 
said Mrs. Temple, “for, judging from a peep I 
had into a dainty little room this morning, I 
fancy she will somehow manage to collect the 
lovely things for herself. Did you arrange it 
yourself, my dear?” 

“Yes ’m. Ma lets me rummage up garret 
whenever I like, and I hunt up the things I 
want and carry them downstairs. There are 
loads of pretty things up there, but ma thinks 
they are all old truck. Will you come up to 
see them some day?” 

“ Indeed I will, with pleasure, for I suspect it 
is a delightful place, and there is nothing I love 
so well as a grand rummage.” 

“ Now, Bob, tell us your pet wish,” said Miss 
Wheeler. 

“ T wish you ’d hurry up and eat supper. I’m 
clear hollow, and those berries are better to eat 
than to wish with, I reckon,” said Bob, whose 
strong point was not imagination. 

“ Well, Jamie, you will have to guess quickly 
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to keep Bob from perishing, I fear,” said Miss 
Wheeler, laughing merrily at Bob’s remark. 

“| wish I could get a Purple Emperor out 
here in the woods, and then my collection would 
be almost perfect — at least, I ’d have the ones 
| most want; so my wish is soon made.” 

“ Now, princess, for your wish”; and Miss 
Wheeler dropped a handful of strawberry-leaves 
over Mabel’s head. 

“My wish is that before October I shall 
walk all around, and that Polly and i may 
come down here to gather the chestnuts I just 
know will come tumbling down from this tree” ; 
and Mabel glanced at the leafy branches of the 
big chestnut-tree which sheltered her. 

And then the feast began. The sticks which 
the boys had gathered were soon snapping 
merrily, and Miss Wheeler swung the kettle 
over them in gipsy style, and soon had tea 
ready to serve. 

Miss Wheeler made a lively mistress of cere- 
monies, and kept them in a gale of laughter 
with her fun. But at last the end was reached, 
and she was forced to give over replenishing 
plates and cups. 

“Our wishing to-day,” said Mrs. Temple, 
“reminds me of an amusing episode of my 
childhood. It is years since I have thought 
of it.” 

“ Oh, tell it — do tell it!” cried the children, 
who always enjoyed Mrs. Temple’s stories. 
And she at once began. 


CHAPTER X. 
MARION’S WISH. 


“OnE summer sister Marion and I were visit- 
ing Aunt Martha, who lived then at Rye. She 
had a pretty little cottage near the shore, and 
we youngsters had endless fun bathing, sail- 
ing, and playing on the sand. Indeed, we 
about lived in our bathing-suits, for the cottage 
was somewhat removed from the others, and a 
tiny strip of sandy beach belonged to her own 
grounds, so no one else ever came there, and 
we were as safe as could be. 

“ Aunt Martha was always thoughtful for us, 
and loved us dearly, but did not have mother’s 
tact in governing us. Marion would never 
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have thought of disobeying even a wish mother 
might have expressed ; but it was quite different 
when Aunt Martha bade us not do things, and 
her anxiety lest we should get into some scrape 
made her, I dare say, over-solicitous, and she 
used often to warn us against doing things we 
had never even thought of. 

“Not far from us there lived a large family 
of children. We had watched them with won- 
der as they tore by aunty’s gate, or raided her 
orchard for plums and pears. Indeed, they were 
the terrors of the surrounding neighborhood, 
and Marion and I had regarded them with a 
wholesome dread. Far from wishing to come 
in contact with them, we had fled in terror at 
their approach. What in the world ever put it 
into aunty’s head to warn us against them, I 
cannot imagine. However, she was obliged to 
go to the city one morning, and took the early 
train that she might have Uncle Will’s com- 
pany; but before she started she gave us about 
two-and-twenty warnings. We were not to go 
into the boat alone; we were not to go into 
the stalls, lest the horses kick us; we were not 
to meddle with the lawn-mower; and we were 
not to play in the cellar—all things we had 
never yet done, or thought of doing. But the 
crowning admonition was funniest of all, for we 
were not ‘to go over to play with the Roe chil- 
dren.’ Had she told us not to go out into the 
sound to play with the mermaids, we could not 
have been more surprised, for we were about as 
likely to do one as we were to do the other. 

“*T do believe Aunt Martha is crazy,’ ex- 
claimed Marion, as the carriage drove out the 
gate. ‘I wonder if she thinks we are babies, 
and that Abby must watch us every minute,’ 

“ Abby was the old servant, who had lived 
with Aunt Martha ever since we could remem- 
ber. She cordially detested children, and, I 
believe, lived in a sort of nightmare all the time 
we were there. 

“«*T guess she thinks children are always try- 
ing to think up some mischief,’ I replied. 
‘Well, never mind; we have got all day to 
ourselves. Abby won’t bother us, and we can 
have loads offun. Come on down to the beach.’ 

“We were soon on the sand, playing hap- 
pily with our dolls. At twelve o’clock Abby 
called us in to our luncheon, and seemed espe- 
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cially amiable because we had kept out of mis- 
chief and out of her way. When we had 
finished she made us go upstairs and dress for 
the afternoon, which was quite contrary to our 
plans, for we wanted to paddle in the water. 

“*No; yell not do it at all this day, thin. 
Yer aunt ’s away, and I ’ll not be presumin’ the 
responserbility,’ she asserted. ‘Ye ’Il just kape 
yersel’s dacint till the four-o’clock train fetches 
her home ag’in, and be afther playin’ quiet-like 
on the lawn.’ 

“ Playing ‘quiet-like’ was not at all to our 
tastes, but we knew it was no use to dispute 
the question with autocrat Abby. 

“We got ourselves dressed, Marion in a 
pretty pink and I in a blue chambray, and were 
pronounced ‘as swate as two roses’ by the 
mollified Abby. 

“<«] wonder if they have d/ue roses in Ire- 
land ?’ Marion inquired. 

“* Now go ‘long wid yees, whilst I roon up 
to me room and sew a bit.’ 

“We well knew that Abby’s ‘sewing’ was 
spelled ‘sleeping,’ and that she was safe for an 
hour or two. 

“We walked disconsolately out upon the 
lawn, and sat down under one of the big elms. 

“The idea of making us dress all up now, 
when aunty won’t be home for three hours, 
and we could have paddled and had no end of 
fun! Hateful old thing! I wish I could pay 
her off’; and Marion shook a small brown fist at 
Abby’s window. 

“* Well, what can we do, anyhow, I ’d like to 
know ?’ I asked. ‘If we get mussed up, Abby 
will take our heads off, and then go and tell 
aunty, and we ’ll be scolded. Do think of 
something nice to do. You always can, and 7 
can’t think of a single thing. I just wish we 
were home. I know one thing —lI ’m never 
coming here again.’ 

“* Well, we can’t go home,’ said Marion, de- 
cisively, ‘so let ’s try to think up something. 
I ‘I! tell you — we'll each make a wish and see 
how soon we ‘ll get it. I’ve got a wish-bone I 
saved from the chicken last night. Come on.’ 

“ She flew back to the piazza, and soon had 
her wish-bone, which she had hung on the ham- 
mock-hook to dry. We each took hold of an 
end, and Marion said, ‘ Now, you wish first.’ 


“<I wish Abby was in Jericho,’ was my 
prompt response. 

“* Guess you ’Il wait awhile before you get 
your wish ’— with a scornful toss of the head. 
‘J wish we could go somewhere or do some- 
thing perfectly splendid this afternoon.’ 

“It seemed as though an evil fairy heard 
Marion’s wish, for, glancing up, we saw stand. 
ing at the gate a little shaggy donkey harnessed 
to a cart, in which were seated a boy and girl 
about our own ages. 

“We looked at them and they looked at us, 
and finally one of them said, ‘Come on out and 
have a ride with us.’ We tore down to the gate, 
and without stopping to ask who they were, or 
anything regarding them, we scrambled into the 
cart. 

“«What ’s her name?’ demanded the boy, 
pointing at Marion. 

“¢She is my sister Marion; my name is 
Mabel.’ 

*¢ Yes, I know that; I heard her call you so. 
Well, come on over to the village, and we ’ll 
get some ice-cream and candy.’ 

“Off we started, and ‘ Bobbles,’ the donkey, 
trotted along as though no stranger to the road. 

“* Have you had the donkey long ?’ I asked 
of Madge, which we soon learned was the girl’s 
name. 

“« No; we were down in the village yesterday, 
and saw a ragman driving him, and we liked 
him so well we bought him.’ 

“* You bought him? Why, how much did he 
cost, I ’d like to know ?’ said Marion, who was 
not in the habit of weighing her words. 

“¢QOnly ten dollars. We had the ragman 
bring him up to the house, and then we went 
and got the money out of ma’s purse. She 
was n’t home, but when she came she could n’t 
help herself, for we had the donkey.’ 

“¢What is your name, anyhow?’ asked 
Marion, for we began now to suspect into what 
company we had plunged. 

“*T’m Frank Roe,’ said the boy. 

“T looked at Marion and she looked at me, 
and we both thought of Aunt Martha’s warning. 
Still, it was ‘in for a penny, in for a pound’; 
and we had our pound before we finished. But 
we were determined to have our ‘perfectly 
splendid time,’ if we could get it. We soon 
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came to the ice-cream saloon, where our host 
ordered ‘four plates of ice-cream of every 
kind you have,’ and after that he bought 
pounds of the richest kinds of candies. When 
it came time to pay for it, he calmly said, ‘I’m 
Frank Roe; charge it to pa,’ and walked out 
of the store, we following like sheep. 

“ We got into the cart and tried to turn round 
and start for home, but Bobbles had other ideas 
upon the subject. Pull and tug as he might, 
Frank could not make him stir one inch in the 
direction we wished to go. So, thinking to get 
him around the block, he let him start in the 
direction he seemed determined to go. We got 
to the corner, and then came another tussle. We 
jerked and banged and coaxed, but it was no 
use. Then we got into the cart again and 
waited. 

“One huge ear was turtred back and one jerked 
forward, while he looked at us out of the cor- 
ners of his wicked eyes. We had probably sat 
there like idiots for about ten minutes, when, 
without the slightest warning, he jerked up his 
head, gave a bray that was enough to waken 
the dead, and dashed off down the street as 
if pursued by a demon. 

“In vain we all tugged at the reins: we might 
as well have pulled on a house, for all the im- 
pression we made. Bump, bump! and bang, 
bang! went the cart over the road, and we had 
much ado to keep in it. Around a corner, 
down a side street, out of that into a forlorn, 
dirty alley swarming with ragged children, pigs, 
and ducks, which we sent scattering in every 
direction, but still no signs of stopping. The 
alley led us into another street, if possible more 
forlorn and dirty than the alley itself. This 
seemed to be Bobbles’s ‘ home stretch,’ for here 
he outdid himself, and bounced along like a wild 
thing. The little cart bumped along behind 
him, and we children, now thoroughly fright- 
ened, splashed with mud, our hats lost, and our 
candies sprinkled along the streets we had passed 
through, hung on for dear life. 

“ Frank still tugged at the reins most manfully, 
and, in order to get a better brace, stood up in 
the cart, planted one foot against the dash- 
board, and threw all his weight against the bit, 
while we held on to him in the rear. Another 
sudden bray, a still more violent plunge, and a 
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stop so sudden that it dumped us all heels over 
head on top of him, and Bobbles had reached 
home — at least, his former master’s home. 

“*QOh, Mabel! are you killed?’ screamed 
Marion, as she scrambled out from under the 
donkey’s feet. 

“T was n’t killed exactly, although I fully 
believed my hour had come. We all managed 
to get upon our feet, and we were sights! 

“ An old colored woman, who proved to be 
the ragman’s wife, rushed out to our assistance, 
crying out: ‘ De Law’ bress my soul! huccome 
dese heah chillerns wid dat no-’count donkey ? 
’Pears like yo’-all must be neah "bout knocked 
all ter pieces wid dat owdacious fall’; and she 
brushed us off and tried to put us in some sort 
of order. : 

“*Ts yo’-all dose chillern what Thorm done 
sol’ dis heah donkey to ’istiddy ? I tell him 
he ain’t oughter done it, ca’se he knowed dat 
donkey 4oun’ ter come home, shuah; an’ it 
don’t make no diffence ter him who in de cyart ; 
dey got ter come along, too. An’ heah yo’-all 
is. Tut, tut! ’pears lize I oughter knock him 
good.’ 

“We were not quite clear as to whom she 
felt called upon to ‘knock,’ ‘Thorm’ or the 
donkey, but we were glad of her sympathy. 

“Now arose the question of how to get 
home, and it wasa poser. But our dusky friend 
summoned her son ‘ Henry ’Gustus,’ and, with 
him as pilot, we started off on foot. 

“ As we passed through the village a clock 
struck four, and Marion and I jumped as though 
we had been shot. Aunt Martha would be home 
at four! Scarcely had the thought formed than 
we heard the rapid approach of a carriage, and 
what was our dismay to behold Uncle Will, 
Aunt Martha, and a friend whom they were 
bringing from town! 

“In the name of creation! what are you 
children doing here, and how did you get in 
such a state ?’ she demanded. 

“<The donkey ran away with us,’ said Frank, 
who was not easily abashed. 

“The donkey! What donkey ?’ 

“* Why, mine, of course —the one I bought 
yesterday.’ 

“¢ And who are you, pray ?’ 

“¢T ’m Frank Roe.’ 
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“* You and Marion may get into this car- 
riage and come home with us,’ said Aunt Mar- 
tha. And home we went in short order, leav- 
ing Frank and Madge to trudge back as best 
they could. We never forgot how Marion got 
her wish for ‘a perfectly splendid time,’” said 
Mrs. Temple, laughing and preparing to return 
home, for the sun was setting and her invalid 
must be safely housed. 

“But what did your Aunt Martha say to 
you and Marion?” asked Polly. 

“She gave us a sound lecture and sent us to 
bed without any supper.” 

By the time the boys had helped Miss 
Wheeler pack away the dishes,— for nothing else 
remained to be carried back,—Josh’s shouts 
were heard, and Lady’s clump, clump, sounded 
on the soft earth. 


CHAPTER XI. 
JAMIE TRIES “MOSQUITO MINT.” 


Upon their return, they found Mrs. Perkins 
and Ruth watching for them and all ready to 
give a cheery welcome. Ruth was quite ex- 
cited over her trip to Springfield, and hastened 
to display her purchases to Mrs. Temple, feel- 
ing sure of her interest in the smaliest trifle. 
The muslin was admired, her good taste praised, 
and the ribbon and pattern pronounced exactly 
right. 

“ Ain’t that a pretty dress pattern, ma? I 
wish I was smart enough to make mine like it ; 
but I guess it ’ll be sort of pretty, anyway.” 

“When do you intend to begin it, dear?” 
said Mrs. Temple. 

“I’m afraid I can’t before Friday, ’cause 
to-morrow ma has a lot of jelly to do, and I ’ve 
got to help.” 

“When you are ready to begin, come up to 
my room, and perhaps Miss Wheeler and I can 
offer some suggestions.” 

“MayI? Oh, thank you, ma’am!” And 
Ruth went off to her room to put the new 
muslin carefully away. 

“ Now, Bob, you go right along and get in 
my kindlin’ from the woodshed, for I want the 
fire started out in the wash-house first thing in 
the mornin’, and I don’t reckon you're goin’ to 


be out o’ bed any too early. But don’t bother 
those clothes I got laid out there.” 

“ Wait for me here, Jim. I ’ll be back in a 
minute”; and off started happy-go-lucky Bob. 

“I ’ve been doin’ right smart work while 
you folks was a-picnicking. Gathered up all 
pa’s heavy coats and things, and aired ’em all 
ready to pack away in the camfire chists,” said 
Mrs. Perkins. “It ’s a sight o’ work, for he 
gets em dretful dusty, but he won’t never let 
me pack ’em away before June. Says he ’s 
like to want ’em. Pretty soon I’m goin’ to 
carry ‘em up garret and lay ’em away.” 

Meanwhile Bob had gathered up his kindling. 
wood, piling upon his arm all he could possibly 
struggle under, and returned to the wash-house 
with it. 

Two hours later all was quiet in the old farm- 
house, for they were tisually up betimes in the 
morning and kept early hours at night. 

Bob carried Jamie off to his own room —a 
small room with slanting ceiling and tiny win- 
dows. It wassomewhat removed from the rest 
of the bedchambers, being built out over the 
kitchen and seldom used. The furniture con- 
sisted of an old-fashioned “ four-poster” bed- 
stead, high enough to require a step-ladder to 
climb into it, a chest of drawers, a wash-stand, 
and some chairs. The floor was painted, and 
a bit of rag carpet did duty as a rug. But 
Bob was not critical, and so long as it afforded 
him a roosting-place, it mattered little; for not 
many minutes after he entered it at night he 
was usually sound asleep, and knew nothing 
more till he was roused early in the morning. 

To Jamie, fresh from his own beautiful city 
home, the contrast must have been marked, 
but, boy-like, he gave little heed to it, and 
both boys were soon stowed away in the 
Noah’s ark of a bed. 

“ Hope the skeets won’t plague you,” said 
Bob. “Somehow, they don’t get into other 
parts of the house, but they like this room be- 
cause the ceiling ’s low, I guess.” 

“ Hope they won’t, for they are n’t the sort of 
insects I like to get specimens of,” laughed 
Jamie. 

Two minutes later both were sound asleep. 

About midnight Jamie was wakened by the 
ominous buzz, buzz! of mosquitoes, for they 
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seemed to recognize a fresh victim, and attacked 
him viciously. A few preliminary jerks and 
tosses, and Jamie was wide awake and slashing 
wildly at his tormentors. 

“ Confound the things!” he exclaimed rue- 
fully. ‘I don’t believe they ’ve taken even 
one bite at Bob, or he would never be so sound 


JAMIE EXAMINES HIS FACE AFTER 


asleep” ; and he regarded the sleeping Bob with 
an expression of humorous envy. 

“ How a fellow can sleep with these buzzing 
imps after him, I 'd like to know!” said Jamie, 
wrathfully. 

Settling down again, he tried to cover his face 
with the sheet, but that proved too stifling for a 
warm June night. The mosquitoes evidently 
regarded this as a new defiance, and renewed 
their attack with vigor. 

Then, losing his patience with the fiery little 
tormentors, he grew desperate, and, giving Bob 
a shake that was by no means gentle, said: 

VoL. XXVII.— too. 
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“T say, Bob — Bob! what is a fellow to do 
with these beastly mosquitoes ?” 
“ Huh!” was all the response he received. 
“What shall I do to get these confounded 
mosquitoes out of the room? They are just 
swallowing me in bits.” 
“ Get the mosquiter n—nt”; and the sleepy 





APPLYING THE “ MOSQUITO MINT.” 


Bob flopped over and was lost to mosquitoes 
and everything else. 

“ What is he trying to say, anyhow, and what 
It sounded like ‘ mint.’ 
Wonder if it ’s 


am I to get, I wonder ? 
What can mosquito mint be? 
something they make out of mint to rub on 
your face and hands, as you sprinkle penny- 
royal for flies? Should n’t wonder a bit, for 
I saw a bottle of something on that chest of 
drawers. I ‘ll give him another thump, and 
find out. Say, Bob, Bob! wake up, will you, 
and tell me if you mean mosquito mint, and 


where it is?” And Jamie thumped vigorously. 
§ ) 
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“Oh, let me alone! Yes, it ’s right over 
there in the corner. Light the candle, and get it ; 
it ‘ll keep ’em off”; and Bob was again in the 
Land o’ Nod. 

Jamie bounced out of bed and began to hunt 
for the matches, only to find that the box was 
empty. “I ’Il have the stuff if I hunt all night, 
for no fellow can sleep with those things sing- 
ing songs to him!” 

He felt about in the darkness until at last his 
hands came in contact with a bottle. 

“There, now I ’ve found the stuff; let ’s have 
a smell.” Removing the cork, he sniffed at the 
bottle’s contents, but it seemed to be without 
odor. Again he felt carefully, but no other 
bottle could be found. 

“Well, here goes, anyhow”; and suiting the 
action to the words, he poured out a handful of 
the fluid, rubbed it well over his face, and then 
pouring out another handful, thoroughly satu- 
rated his hands with it. 

Feeling that he had done all he could, he 
scrambled back to bed, and, whether it was 
the result of the lotion, or that he was tired 
from his exertions, he fell fast asleep, and 
knew nothing more till five o’clock, when he 
was aroused by Mrs. Perkins’s vigorous bang 
upon the door, and her voice bidding Bob 
“Get up, right off!” 


CHAPTER XII. 
JAMIE’S “ MOSQUITO EXTERMINATOR.” 


Bos rolled out his side of the bed and began 
to get into his clothes. Having got as far as 
his shirt and trousers, he glanced up and gave 
voice to a shout that made more deliberate 
Jamie jump about three feet. 

“Jerusalem Peter! what have you been at? 
Did you fall into an ink-pot ?” 

“What are you getting at, anyhow?” asked 
mystified Jamie. “I have not been getting into 
anything, that I know of.” 

“T say you have!” shouted the excited Bob. 
“You ’re ink from your hair to your chin, and 
just look at your pillow and your sheet. My 
whiskers! won’t ma be wild!” 

Jamie looked in dismay at the besmirched 


sheets and the pillow-case, and then at his 
hands. 

“ Look at your face, too,” commanded Rob, 

“ How can I look at.it when there is n’t a 
looking-glass, I ’d like to know? It’s all your 
fault, anyhow, for telling me to get that con- 
founded old mosquito mint!” 

“T never!” said Bob, indignantly. 

“Yes, you did, too. When I asked you in 
the night what to do you said, ‘Get the mos- 
quito mint,’ and the only bottle was that one 
on the chest, and it ’s ink /” 

Bob rolled over on the bed, laughing. 

“T told you to get the mosquito-me/, and there 
it is, folded up and lying on that chair yonder.” 
Bob went off into another fit of laughter. 

Up came Mrs. Perkins to demand the cause 
of the uproar, and at sight of Jamie she 
laughed as heartily as Bob. 

“ Merciful sakes! what is the matter with 
you?” she demanded. When the tale had been 
told she sat down and laughed till she cried. 

“ Oh, go get me a looking-glass— do!” cried 
the victim of Bob’s inarticulate speech; and Bob 
tore downstairs for the little looking-glass which 
always hung by the kitchen sink. 

“There! is n’t he a sight! Ma, you ’d bet- 
ter send him to the circus for the tattooed gen- 
tleman.” 

“ Bob Perkins,” said his mother, “ you ought 
to be ashamed. Come along downstairs with 
me, Jamie, and let me try to get you looking 
less like a Fiji Islander and more like a Chris- 
tian child,” she said to the forlorn boy. 

When the assembled Perkins family caught 
sight of him, it evoked a fresh shout. The 
usually quiet Mr. Perkins laughed till he could 
not laugh any more, and Josh came near having 
a fit. Polly and Ruth were full of sympathy, 
and flew about with water, soap, towels, and 
pumice-stone. But it was Miss Wheeler who 
came to the rescue by saying : 

“Come to my room after breakfast, Jamie. 
I ’ve a prime remedy for stains among my traps, 
and I should n’t wonder if even ink would have 
to yield to it.” 

The chemicals worked like magic, and later 
brought joy to Mrs. Perkins by completely re- 
moving all the ink-stains from the linen. 


(To be continued.) 
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PORTO RICO’S FIRST 


“FOURTH.” 


By FReEpERICK A. OBER. 














THE PORTO RICO CELEBRATION. 


ALTHOUGH it has not yet been declared that 
the natives of Porto Rico, that latest acquisi- 
tion of ours, are to be invested with all the 
rights of American citizenship, no doubt exists 
as to their desires. For many, many years, and 
particularly since the United States championed 
the cause of Cuba, they cherished the hope that 
we would rescue them from the tyranny of 
Spain, and when, therefore, it came about so un- 
expectedly that our soldiers landed on their soil, 
they were received with great enthusiasm. 

After the Spanish soldiers had been driven 
from the port of Guanica and General Miles’s 
army approached the city of Ponce, the people 
flocked from their dwellings and lined the road- 


way everywhere along the route of march, rend- 
ing the air with “ Viva los Americanos/” Thus 
it was all over the island, our soldiers being re- 
ceived with open arms and made welcome to 
the houses of both high and low. All they 
expected has not been realized, perhaps, for, like 
most people who are freed from oppression for 
the first time, they indulged in extravagant 
hopes. But they are still loyal to the flag, and, 
since we adopted them, they have in turn adopted 
as many as they can of our “ institutions.” 

It might have been expected that a people 
who already had about two hundred holidays, 
or “ feast-days,” in their calendar, would hardly 
want to add more; but the fact is they gladly 
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welcomed all we had to offer. Christmas and 
New Year’s were already on their lists, but Wash- 
ington’s Birthday was new tothem. That made 
no difference, however; or, rather, it was all the 
more enticing from its novelty, and the last one 
was celebrated, in Ponce and San Juan, with 
great éclat. Washington was the father of our 
country; consequently, as their country be- 
longed to us, he was also the father of ‘heir 
country: therefore they celebrated his birth- 
day. 

If only the landing of General Miles and his 
troops had been earlier in the season, so that 
the Puerto Riquefios (or Porto Ricans) could 
have celebrated the American Fourth of July 
in the first flush of their enthusiasm, no mortal 
man could have predicted to what heights they 


might have soared! As it was, and despite the 
fact that nearly a year had passed, the landing 
having taken place the last week in July, 1808, 
the very first anniversary of that event in Porto 
Rico was one long to be remembered. 

And when we reflect that it was only last 
year, or in July, 1899, that the Porto Ricans 
were privileged to participate in celebrating our 
“great and glorious Fourth,” after we, as a 
nation, had indulged in it for more than a cen- 
tury, who can wonder at their long-repressed 
enthusiasm? In all the cities there were 
speeches in the daytime and fireworks at night, 
while in the country places, where military au- 
thority was lax, there were races and proces- 
sions in honor of their new feast-day —the 


* day they called the “ Cuatro de Julio.” 





THE SIEGE OF NUMBER SIX. 





By RossITER JOHNSON. 





Bast. DrRuMMonpD was a thrifty boy. He 
could often find a dime where none of his 
companions would have discovered a cent. 
He required but one glance at a worn-out tea- 
kettle to tell whether its bottom was of copper 
or of iron, and he knew the price of old cop- 
per, as well as of all other commodities that 
occasionally pass through a boy’s hands by 
way of merchandise. He was always wise 
enough to sell his marbles or exchange them 
for other property when marble-time was at 
its height, instead of waiting till it was over 
and they lost their value. Whenever his 
mother bought a quantity of eggs, he used to 
select the yellow-shelled ones and sell them to 
the boys as fancy breeds for hatching. But as 
it was his mother from whom he had inherited 
his thrift, he was allowed to do this only on 
condition of replacing with white ones all that 
he took from her basket; thus his net profits 
in the egg-business were not quite equal to 
his gross receipts. 

As Jack Herbert and I were walking up State 
Street one day in June, we met Drummond. 

“‘T was just coming to see you,” said he, in 


an animated tone. “I have a new plan—a 
splendid thing.” 

“A plan for what?” 

“For making some money and having a 
good time.” 

“That ’s the right sort of plan—if it will 
work,” said Jack. ‘“‘ Let ’s hear about it.” 

“Come up here,” said Basil, and he led the 
way up the high steps of the Catholic church, 
where we sat down on the top step, shielded 
from view of the street by the heavy stone 
parapet. 

‘Have you ever thoaght,” Basil continued, 
“how much money our boys spend every 
Fourth of July?” 

“T suppose a dollar or two apiece, on an 
average,” said I. 

“ Fully that,” said he; “and where does it 
go? Into the pockets of all sorts of store- 
keepers, and men at peanut-stands, and curb- 
stone auctioneers. Now, I ’ve got up a plan 
to change all that, and keep our money 
at home.” 

“Tt would take a smarter man than all of us 
together to prevent boys from spending every 
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cent they can get on Fourth of July,” said “IT suppose what you say is all true,” an- 
Jack Herbert, with a shake of his head. swered Jack, speaking slowly and thought- 


“That is just it,” said Basil; “they can fully; “but would it be possible to make all 
spend it all the same, and yet not have it go the boys stay in one little spot, right around 
our stand, 
until they 
spent all 
they had? 
Would n’t 
they beapt 


out of the 
neighbor- 
hood, and 
they can 
get a great 
deal more 


fun out of to buy an 


article or 


themoney, 
besides.” two from 
“Tell us us, and 
how.” then stroll 
“Tn this away to 
way. Sup- other parts 
pose we of thetown 
set up a and scat- 
store or a ter their 
restaurant money?” 
—call it “TI 've 
what you thought it 
like — for all out,” 


said Basil. 


that day 
“We must 


only, and 
haveevery 
thing to 
sell that 
the boys 
will want, 


have our 
place big 
enough for 
them all 
to get in 
a little low- at once, 
er in price 
than they 
can buy it 


and so sit- 
uated that 
they can 


at stores— stay there 





and enjoy 
their day 


fireworks 
of all sorts, 
and fire- without 
crackers, anybody’s 
lemonade, complain- 
ing if they 








ice-cream, 
andthings © 7 “4 makea lit- 


** PHIL STATIONED A BOY NEAR EACH WINDOW WITH A BLUE LIGHT IN HIS HAND.” (SEE PAGE 801.) tl . 
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to eat.” 
“Could we do it?” said Jack, doubtfully. We must make it attractive to customers.” 
“Yes, I know we could. I have been in- “T see,” said Jack; “but, say, where will 
quiring the wholesale prices, and I find there you find such a place?” 
is a large profit on everything that the boys “ Number Six is the thing for our purpose,” 


need. I found out how they make ice-cream, Basil declared—“ plenty of room, far away from 
and what it costs. There is big profit in that.” the street, a stream of fresh water running 
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underneath, where we can keep the ice-cream, 
heavy doors and iron shutters, so that we can 
lock out the Strasburg boys, or any other crowd 
that we don’t want. It could n’t be better if 
it had been built on purpose for us. And I 
believe your father owns it.” 

“ Number Six” was a half-deserted woolen- 
mill, one of a group of buildings that stood on 
a small stream whose tumbling course fur- 
nished considerable water-power. In some 
bygone day, when the whole group belonged 
to one company, each building had borne a 
number. But one by one they were either de- 
stroyed or altered and put to other uses, while 
this alone retained its original form and its 
number, which had become its popular name. 
It was no longer used,—except parts of 
some rooms as a storage warehouse,—and 
about half of the machinery had been re- 
moved. 

“ Yes, father owns it,” Jack replied; “and I 
presume, if I asked him, that he ’d let us have 
the use of it.” 

“There is nothing in it that the boys could 
hurt, I suppose,” said Basil. 

“No, of course not,” said Jack; “but, you 
know, they say it ’s haunted.” 

“ Yes, but that is probably foolishness,” said 
Basil. 

“And I suppose we need not go into it in 
the night,” said I. 

“T don’t know about that,” said he. ‘ Our 
boys generally begin their celebration the 
evening before, or else they get up at mid- 
night. If we don’t open till morning they ’Il 
be pretty sure to spend a good deal of their 
money before they get there.” 

“Then how would you arrange it?” said 
Jack. 

“Open the evening before, and keep open 
all night and all day on the Fourth.” 

“‘ That would secure the profits, undoubtedly, 
and make it pleasant for the boys,” Jack ad- 
mitted readily; “but where would be the fun 
for us if we had to work for twenty-four hours 
at a stretch?” 

“We must have partners enough to spell 
one another,” said Basil. “I thought perhaps 


you ’d like to join in” —addressing me—“ and 
furnish some of the capital, while Jack could 


get us the building, for his share. Three part- 
ners would be just enough.” 

Basil knew that my uncle, for whom I was 
named, had given me ten dollars the week be- 
fore, on my birthday. 

I answered that I would think about it. 

“ As for the ghosts,” he continued, “ whether 
there are any or not, of course they won’t ap- 
pear when the building is lighted up and there 
are fifty or sixty boys in it. If they do, we 
shall have plenty of pistols there to shoot them 
with. I don’t know of any boy who is likely 
to be afraid, unless it is little Billy Simmons, 
and Billy’s father is always so stingy with him 
on Fourth of July that we could afford to let 
him stay away; we should n’t lose much.” 

“T think Billy ’s a first-rate fellow,” said L 

“To be sure he is,” said Basil; “but I 
meant we should n’t lose much money by his 
absence.” 

“He ’s a whole-hearted little fellow,” said 
Jack Herbert, “and I ’d have him there if | 
had to pay myself for everything he wanted.” 

“ As you like,” said Basil, dryly, not seeming 
to appreciate Jack’s sentiment. “ But will you 
go into the enterprise? ” 

“Ves, I will,” said Jack. 

I still maintained my position that I would 
think about it, and, with an agreement to keep 
quiet and meet again next day, we broke up 
the conference and went our several ways. 

In truth, I had been captivated by the plan 
from the first, and seized with a mania for 
speculation. But I had an idea that, in busi- 
ness matters, men who were shrewd never al- 
lowed themselves to seem enthusiastic—always 
pretended to have doubts as to anything pro- 
posed by anybody else. So I said I would 
think about it. 

The way I thought about it was to go 
straight home for my ten dollars. But the 
money was gone! That very day my mother 
had deposited it for me in the savings-bank, 
where it would take it a year to earn a paltry 
fifty or sixty cents interest, while, if I had it 
in hand, to invest in lemons and oranges, and 
gunpowder and sandwiches, and fireworks and 
boiled eggs, I could double it or treble it in a 
single day. 

Such was the melancholy tone of my reflec- 
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tions when I considered how difficult, if not 
impossible, it would be to persuade an over- 
careful parent to let me withdraw the money 
from the bank and put it into business. 

I gave Basil to understand, next day, that I 
had decided against the partnership, at which 
he seemed less disappointed than I had sup- 
posed he would be. Perhaps he thought if I 
should be a customer instead of a partner, he 
would get my money by way of trade, instead 
of having to return it to me as capital, together 
with a share of the profits. At all events, he 
and Jack Herbert united their resources in a 
firm, to trade in patriotism for two nights and 
a day, leaving me out of the actual business 
connection, though I remained confidential 
adviser and friend. 

When Jack asked permission to use the fac- 
tory, his father was in the act of packing his 
valise for a journey of some importance, and 
the answer was a hurried and perhaps ill-con- 
sidered affirmative. But this was enough. 
About the hour that Mr. Herbert was stepping 
on board the train, the keys of the factory were 
taken from his desk, and we three boys ex- 
plored the dusty mysteries of Number Six. 

We decided that the best room for the busi- 
ness would be a large one in the second story. 
This would enable us to keep out all intruders 
by closing the heavy iron shutters that guarded 
the windows of the lower story, while the 
upper windows could be opened to give us air. 
We intended to let in all our own boys early 
in the evening, lock out the Strasburg boys, if 
they should come prowling around, and then 
have a glorious time, every requisite for glory— 
solid, fluid, or explosive—to be within the 
building itself in great profusion. 

I remember thinking what heavy sums of 
gold I would refuse, if they were offered, on 
condition of my becoming a Strasburg boy on 
that occasion, and from the bottom of my heart 
I pitied those unfortunate outcasts. 

There was some machinery in the room, but 
there was a clear space large enough to ac- 
commodate a great many boys at once, and at 
the end of this we fitted up a frail counter and 
some light shelves. Along the wall we built a 
narrow, temporary table for those who might 
be so particular as to wish to sit down to their 


refreshments, instead of comfortably walking 
about in the crowd with a glass of lemonade 
in one hand and a piece of pie in the other. 

The news of this great commercial enter- 
prise was spread among our boys very dili- 
gently, but always with a manner of secrecy 
and an air of conferring a special privilege. 

Basil got in a large stock of things, for he 
was never at a loss for resources, and he real- 
ized that Fourth of July came but once a year. 
The quantity of fireworks was especially plenti- 
ful, as he had found a dealer who was over- 
stocked with them, and was glad to let him 
take all he would, with the privilege of return- 
ing any that did not sell. 

The eve of the glorious day arrived, and the 
boys began dropping in by twos and threes, till 
at dusk the large room was pretty well filled. 
Most of them brought nothing but their pistols 
and their money, but little Billy Simmons 
came in with quite a large dinner-basket on his 
arm. Basil rather frowned at this, and inti- 
mated that it was hardly the correct thing for 
a boy to come there and enjoy all the free priv- 
ileges, and, at the same time, bring his own 
supper, instead of patronizing the restaurant. 

“Oh, I ‘ll patronize you enough,” said 
Billy. “I ’ve got in my pocket half a dollar 
that I expect to leave here. But I knew that 
you would n’t have any apple-dumplings, and 
mother makes the best in the world. I like 
them hot, and I like them cold, and this is the 
first time I ever had as many as I wanted, so 
I brought them along to share with the boys.” 

This was answered by a shout of approval, 
and Basil made no further objection. Billy 
was about the shape of an apple-dumpling 
himself. 

The most conspicuous things on the counter 
were three large bowls filled with eggs marked 
“Hard Boiled,” “Soft Boiled,” and “ Raw.” 
The last were to be boiled to order for boys 
who might not like them cold. 

The shelves behind the counter were tricked 
out with lemons, oranges, fire-crackers, ginger- 
snaps, and other miscellany of the season, and 
between the two stood Drummond and Her- 
bert, waiting on the clamorous customers. 

The boys behaved pretty well—for boys; 
but it was impossible to prevent them from 
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talking all at once at the top of their voices, 
or from firing pistols every little while in the 
back part of the room. After a while the 
atmosphere became very smoky and smelled 
dreadfully of gunpowder. Two boys who 
were sent down cellar to look after the ice- 
cream threw us into momentary consternation 
by opening the flood-gate and starting the 
water-wheel, which set all the machinery in 
motion, and produced a tremendous racket. 

About nine o’clock a man who strolled into 
a neighboring tavern remarked that as he 
passed Number Six he saw lights, heard noises, 
and could plainly distinguish human or half- 
human shadows passing across the white cot- 
ton shades of the second-story windows. 

‘Thereupon somebody proposed that they go 
and investigate the ghostly mystery at once, 
and a considerable crowd immediately volun- 
teered for the purpose. 

In the midst of our revelry a stone came 
crashing through one of the windows. Johnny 
Stox, who was the first to get to a window and 
look out, reported that he saw in the half- 
darkness a large number of fellows evidently 
gazing at the building. 

“Strasburg boys, of course,” said Phil 
Spencer. “ We must drive them off.” 

“Better scare them off,” said Billy Sim- 
mons. 

“ How can we do it?” 

Billy thought a minute, and then answered : 
“Burn some blue lights at the windows, and 
make them think it ’s the ghosts.” 

At this brilliant suggestion Phil immediately 
seized a bunch of blue lights from behind the 
counter, without going through any ceremony of 
payment, and, tearing off the wrapper, lighted 
them all, and stationed a boy near each win- 
dow with one in his hand. 

A great shout from outside told us that this 
was appreciated as a show, but was not at all 
effective as a crowd-scatterer. 

“We must give them something more 
ghostly than that,” said Phil, shaking his head. 
“T have it!” 

He seized one of the largest rockets, planted 
it in a fireplace at one end of the room, so 
that its head was pointed straight up the 
chimney, and lighted its fuse. 
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“W-h-i-s-h!” and a spire of flame shot up 
into the night from the dark chimney, and 
burst into colored balls far above the heads of 
the cheering crowd. 

The boys were becoming excited, and one 
after another seized a rocket,—giving not the 
slightest heed to Basil’s repeated question who 
was to pay for them, or his warning that he 
would charge them to every boy who took 
them,—with which he hurried to the fireplace 
to discharge it up the chimney, so that, to the 
outsiders, the chimney must have seemed to be 
pouring out a continuous stream of volcanic 
fire. Billy Simmons tied bunches of §fire- 
crackers to the sticks of his rockets, which ex- 
ploded in the air and somewhat increased the 
general racket. 

One of the boys rushed to a window with a 
handfu! of Roman candles, and fired them 
straight into the crowd. 

This was answered by a yell, and a proposal 
from some stentorian fellow that they “storm 
the building!” It was all very well to talk 
about storming; but the iron shutters of the 
first story were securely closed, and the heavy 
door was strongly bolted and barred. 

“Get a ladder!” And half a dozen of the 
crowd went to the nearest engine-house for 
one, bringing back with them a considerable 
number of firemen, 

Jack Herbert had heard the proposal, and 
got ready for them. The instant the top of 
the ladder rested against the sill of a window, he 
quietly hooked the end of the old hoisting-chain 
about it, and ran the belt upon the pulley of 
the hoist-wheel; for the machinery of the mill 
was in motion. 

That ladder started right off the ground, as if 
it had wings, and a man who had stepped 
upon it, and was being borne aloft, let go his 
hold and dropped in consternation. The lad- 
der disappeared in ghostly fashion within the 
building, and the besiegers saw it no more. 

“A ram! a battering-ram!” was the next 
proposal shouted by the leader of the assault. 

In a few minutes a heavy stick of timber had 
been procured somewhere, and we heard a 
great thud that jarred the building as they deliv- 
ered the first blow upon the door. 

Phil Spencer seized three or four raw eggs, 
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and going to the window sent one with aim 
so accurate as to strike the ringleader squarely 
in the breast. ‘The astonished fellow let go of 
the battering-ram and retired temporarily from 
the contest. 

His place was taken by the foreman of the 
fire-company, but he, too, was almost immedi- 
ately swept away by one of Billy Simmons’s 
apple-dumplings, hurled by the powerful arm 
of Johnny Stox. It struck on his wedge-like 
chin and split in two, one half sliding up to his 
eyes and rather mussing up his face on the 
way, while the other went down into his 
bosom. He seemed, if possible, more aston- 
ished than the other commander. 

And now at every window there were ex- 
cited boys firing upon the besiegers with eggs, 
both boiled and raw, apple-dumplings, Roman 
candles, oranges, lemons, whole cards of gin- 
gerbread, and other missiles of similar sort, 
while Billy Simmons had seized a package of 
“serpents,” and lighting them one by one sent 
them fizzing with their tortuous and fiery trails 
through the crowd. 

The ammunition was getting low and yet 
there was no prospect that the siege would be 
raised, when Jack Herbert thought of one 
more device. Running to a corner of the 
room, from a reel on the wall he unwound a 
length of hose, to be used in case of fire in the 
mill, in connection with a powerful force- 
pump which could be driven by the ma- 
chinery. 

While he was coupling it to the pump, Phil 
Spencer and I went to another room with a 
candle, to make the connection between the 
pump and the tank from which it drew the 
water. 

“‘What ’s this?” said Phil, as he stumbled 
against a barrel. Holding his candle inside 
the barrel, he saw that it was two thirds filled 
with a powdered red dye-stuff. 

“‘T have an idea,” said he. “ Take hold.” 
And we lifted the barrel and dumped its con- 
tents into the tank. Then we made the con- 


nection, and as soon as we reappeared Jack 
started the pump. 

The nozzle, pointed out at the crowd from 
the corner of a window, discharged a tremen- 
dous stream, which was more effective than all 
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the eggs and dumplings had been. As they 
shrank back, a fireman looked at his sleeve by 
the light of his lantern, and exclaimed: 

“Blood! It’s not water, but blood!” 

Then he held his lantern aloft, so that it 
shone on the crimson stream; and with the re- 
peated cry of “Blood! blood! That ’s ne 
boys’ play !” the crowd took to their heels, ind 
the siege of Number Six was ended. 

As a military operation the gallant defense 
had been a grand success, but as a mercantile 
operation the enterprise that gave rise to it 
was a melancholy failure. 

Every piece of fireworks in the establish- 
ment had been shot off, the egg-bowls were 
empty, the lemons and oranges had vanished, 
and little remained besides the ice-cream and 
the fixtures. 

No boy could tell what or how much ammu 
nition he had used, and all seemed to think 
that as they had been fighting in defense of 
the establishment, it was mean in the proprie- 
tors to ask them to pay for the ammunition. 

The truth seemed to be that Basil Drum- 
mond, like many another speculator, had been 
caught in one of those unaccountable whirl- 
winds that sometimes sweep through the affairs 
of men, and lay in ruin the most substantial 
schemes. But for the shelter of his father’s 
roof he would have been a bankrupt and a 
beggar. A week later, however, the boys 
thought over the matter and discussed it care- 
fully, and came to the conclusion that justice 
required them to pay for the ammunition 
which they had had so much fun in firing off. 
They exempted Billy Simmons, as he had fur- 
nished his part of the ammunition, but all the 
others put in equal amounts of money, and 
made up a purse that paid Basil for his out- 
lay. The nicest point they had to discuss 
was whether they should pay him as much as 
he would have sold the things for, or only as 
much as they cost him. It was decided in 
favor of the cost price. One boy argued that 
our services as soldiers protecting Basil’s prop- 
erty ought to be a fair offset to the profit he 
would have made on sales. Another boy 
wanted to know what property we protected, 
and the first boy could mention nothing but 
the ice-cream that escaped destruction. 
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“NOW, JOHNNY, HURRY! YOU ’RE LATE FOR SCHOOL. 
DON’T WASTE A MINUTE!” 


AND 
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KANSAS. 





AND HE ARRIVES IN TIME. 








“We might as well give it up, Mabel. 
Uncle Silas says he has no idea where the 
boys have hidden it.” And Alick Stevens 
threw himself upon the grass at his sister’s feet. 
“We ’ve hunted everywhere. We ’ve looked 
in every barn and sugar-house in Chesley. We 
might as well give it up, and yet I hate to. 
Can’t you suggest something?” 

“ It’s too bad,” replied Mabel, her face, even 
more than her words, showing her disappoint- 
ment. “That old cannon belongs to Quirl- 
ton. It was here the battle was fought. The 
idea of Chesley claiming any right to it!” 

“T would n’t mind so much if I was n’t 
Captain of the Invincibles. Squire Hawkins 
asked me about it again this morning. He 
told me to get hold of it somehow. He is 
chairman of the committee, you know. Quirl- 
ton is going to have the biggest celebration to- 
morrow that you ever saw. Governor Salter 
is coming. Can’t you help me find it?” 

“You—Alick Stevens, Captain of the Invin- 
cibles—acknowledge that you want a girl’s 
help?” laughed Mabel. “Well, I will see 
what I can do, but time is short. The Con- 
querors are quite as determined to keep the 
cannon at Chesley as you are to get it for 
Quirlton. What will you give me if I find 
the cannon for you?” 

“Whatever you like, to the half of my king- 
dom or the thanks of the Invincibles,” replied 
Alick, more brightly, now he knew Mabel 
would help. “Yes, I ’m coming, Tom,”—as 
a shrill whistle was heard,—and off he ran. 

In the early days of our country Quirlton 
had been the scene of a terrible Indian mas- 
sacre. In vain the citizens tried to defend 
themselves. Only one lad escaped to spread 
the warning down the valley. When peace was 
established and the valley resettled, this cannon, 


a relic of the olden time, was unearthed by the 
plowshare upon the boundary-line between 
Quirlton and Chesley. The man who found it, 
having equal interest in both towns, would not 
sell or give it to either, but kept it himself, 
lending it to each town upon alternate Fourths. 

For a time this arrangement worked nicely. 
Quirlton would have the celebration one year, 
with the old cannon for its chief attraction; 
the next year Chesley would boom a loud 
welcome to visitors from the same historic 
cannon. 

As time passed, however, the Chesley boys 
determined to keep the cannon to themselves, 
and instead of returning it to its place in Uncle 
Silas’s barn, they hid it. It could not be 
found until the next year, when it again greeted 
the glorious Fourth from the common at Ches- 
ley. 

Thereupon the boys of Quirlton were prop- 
erly indignant. ‘The Invincibles” organ- 
ized, and after the old cannon had fired its last 
salute in honor of the officers of the day, while 
all Chesley was at supper, the Invincibles 
tugged the old cannon off into the woods, 
where they had a team waiting, and again 
Quirlton had its treasure. It seemed, as 
Mabel had said, to belong by right to Quirl- 
ton, for that was the place of the massacre. 

All that year the Invincibles guarded their 
secret, but the night before the Fourth, as they 
were putting the cannon in place for the mid- 
night salute, the Chesley boys came down upon 
them, and by force of superior numbers bore 
it off in triumph. Again, the third time in 
succession, the cannon greeted the day from 
the common at Chesley instead of from the 
hills of Quirlton. Thereupon, in glee over 
their victory, the Chesley boys had called 
themselves “The Conquerors.” 
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‘““SPEAKING OF CANNON.” 


It seemed as if the Conquerors were to be 
true to their name, for the 3d of July had 
come, and to-morrow was to be the largest 
celebration Quirlton had ever known. The 
governor and his staff were to be present. And 
there would be no cannon! 

Mabel gave a few minutes to thinking over 
the possibilities. There was one thing, and 
only one, that she could do. She would go 
over to Chesley to see Sarah Brice. Clarence 
Brice was captain of the Conquerors. At his 
house, if anywhere, would she be able to get 
some inkling of the hiding-place. 

Never had Sadie seen her friend in so frolic- 
some, venturesome a mood. Instead of walk- 
ing about the lawn, playing croquet, or even 
going to the woods for flowers, Mabel wanted 
to go to the barn, and actually jumped from 
the high beams down upon the haymow. 
Then they played in the hay awhile, until 
Mabel was convinced that no hard object was 
buried beneath it. 

Catching her mood, Sadie dared her io 
climb the big apple-tree in the lower orchard. 
It was a patriarchal tree, its bottom limbs 
lying close to the ground. 

Quick as a flash, Mabel darted up the tree 
and out upon one of the slender lower limbs. 
Crash! crack! and down she fell, branches and 
leaves parting beneath her, down, down, the 
earth seeming to open and swallow her up, 
down through space and darkness, landing at 
last upon a mass of loose earth. The next 
instant Sadie sprang through the opening to 
her friend. 

“Are you hurt?” she asked, fearful that 
Mabel might not be able to speak to her. 

“No-o; I guess not. Where am I?” 

“You ’re down in the old cellar,” said Sadie, 
relieved to hear her speak. “Father said it 
was used for hiding from the Indians. We 
use it now to store apples and potatoes. We 
can get out all right if you ’re not hurt, for 
there ’s a ladder over in the corner. I was in 
here with Clarence one day.” 

Mabel could not see in the dark, and, in 
trying to follow her friend’s voice, ran plump 
into a hard, cold object. A quick thought 
came toher. She felt the object eagerly. Yes; 
she had discovered the carefully guarded secret! 
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The Conquerors would be conquerors no 
longer! Still, it might be quite a hard matter 
to get the heavy cannon out. 

“Ts there no way into the cellar but this?” 
she asked, as they reached daylight, not much 
the worse for their fall except for soiled gowns. 
“One would not use it much, I imagine, if 
that is the only way out or in.” 

“Oh, the boys have a door on the lower 
side. They keep it locked, though. They 
have secret meetings there when they initiate 
new members into their society.” 

Mabel would not go back to the house for 
supper. Her dress, she declared, was too 
untidy. Once out of sight of her friend, she 
It was late, and the distance to Quirlton 
She had much to do 


ran. 
was nearly two miles. 
and but little time. 

At the first farm-house she stopped a minute 
at the gate to speak to another friend— Molly 
Pearl. An hour later they met again at the 
same place. This time Molly had a dozen 
girls with her, and Mabel was driving her 
father’s farm-horses, attached to a hay-cart half 
full of straw. 

“Off for a straw-ride, mother!” called 
Molly, as the girls piled in. Away they drove 
over the Quirlton hills and down a back road 
into Chesley, and in a short time tied the horses 
to the fence that marked the boundary of the 
Brice estate. 

The supper-horns had just blown, and the 
girls had to wait a little to make sure that all 
the men and boys were safely housed. Then 
Mabel led the way to the old cellar in the lower 
orchard. It was some distance from the house, 
and hidden by the apple-trees. They suc- 
ceeded in prying the door from the hinges, and 
tugged out the cannon. It was a small affair, 
but so heavy they could hardly move it. How 
would they ever get it into the hay-cart? But 
in the bottom of the hay-cart was a loose, 
stout plank, and of this they made an inclined 
plane. Then they pushed and pulled the can- 
non up, covered it with straw, and drove rapidly 
back to Quirlton. 

Now came the question of what they should 
do with it. The Conquerors would go to the 
old cellar for it and find it gone, and know at 
once that the Invincibles had it. There was 
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no other way—they must take the boys into 
their confidence. And here, just in the nick of 
time, came Alick, looking as doleful as if the 
morrow was not the glorious Fourth. 

“ Alick,” called Mabel, from her uncomfor- 
table perch upon the recovered treasure, 
“have you found the cannon yet?” 

“You know I have n’t,” he answered almost 
gruffly. 

“ Look here,” laughed Mabel, pushing away 
the straw. 

“Where under the canopy did you find it?” 
asked Alick, jumping into the cart and almost 
hugging the cannon in his joy. 

Mabel explained rapidly how she had dis- 
covered the cannon’s hiding-place, and carried 
it off. 

“Good for you!” exclaimed Alick, tossing 
his hat in air. “If that is n’t the best joke of 
the season! The Conquerors conquered by 
our girls!” 

“Where can we hide it?” asked Molly 
Pearl. “We were n’t going to let you know 
anything until to-morrow, but the Conquerors 
will be sure to come for it.” 


“We 've got the best hiding-place,” replied 
Alick. ‘“ You can trust us not to lose it this 
time. We will mount guard over it all night. 
We will have some of the men help us take it 
out and fire it in the morning. Then the Con- 
querors won’t dare try to get it away from us.” 

Mabel was awakened next morning, as were 
all the good people of Quirlton, by the hoarse 
booming of the old cannon. It was a great 
triumph to have regained possession of it. ‘The 
committee of arrangements publicly thanked 
the girls for what they had done. That was 
the first the Conquerors knew about how their 
secret had been discovered, and their treasure 
abstracted. 

At the close of the celebration, to the con- 
sternation of both Conquerors and Invincibles, 
Uncle Silas announced that inasmuch as the 
old cannon seemed to be such a bone of con- 
tention, and as it was still his property, he had 
presented it to the governor for the State His- 
torical Society. It would be shipped to its 
resting-place that very night. 

“Well, Quirlton had it last, thanks to you 
girls !” said Alick to his sister Mabel. 











A LITTLE REFRESHMENT BETWEEN TIMES ON THE FOURTH. 
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THE JUNIOR CUP. 


By ALLE 


N FRENCH. 





[7kis story was begun in the June number.) 


CHAPTER III. 


oa ti E memory of his ducking 
stuck in Chester’s mind, 
and was not rendered less 
bitter by subsequent im- 
pressions. It was soon 
evident that the older 
boys, their first advances 
repelled, were not dis- 
posed to extend to him any special kindnesses. 
Little Rawson stood high in their favor, as did 
several of the other new boys; and their im- 
mediate followers, a sort of rollicking clan, 
formed around George and Jim a band from 
which—Chester felt it sometimes with regret, 
sometimes with stubborn pride—he was ex- 
cluded. It was very evident that these were 
the boys that found the most pleasure in camp 
life. There were nearly twenty of them, and 
their jollifications were constant. They split 
into parties for boating, fishing, and tramping, 
in all of which pleasures Chester was cast 
upon the society of Marshall or the few re- 
maining boys. 

Of this small remainder some followed Mar- 
shall as a sort of leader. The others, a half- 
dozen of them, were either boys who chummed 
in pairs, or solitary individuals who, when op- 
portunity offered, went in quiet about their 
own pursuits, absorbed in their own thoughts. 

Those that clustered around Marshall were 
mostly of the smaller boys, personalities with- 
out remark, except that miserable Tommy, 
whose lack of spirit made him a fit errand-boy 
for any who would throw him a sweetmeat or 
kind words. These Marshall gave in plenty; 
he always seemed to have enough of candy, 
and his honeyed tongue dropped compliments 
to ensnare poor Tommy’s feet. 

With Chester he was more bluff; yet the 
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sweet words had their effect, though hid in 
spice. A bewildering maze was spun about 
poor Chester, formed of Marshall’s words and 
actions. For now his athletic excellence would 
carelessly be praised, and now he was appealed 
to for information upon some point of boyish 
lore; now his help would be asked in the 
launching of a boat or the making of a kite, 
and now his advice would be asked in some 
undertaking of momentary importance. And 
like the silly chicken that takes the bread 
though steeped in wine, our boy swallowed 
each new piece of flattery, and as it warmed 
his heart he thought that it was good. 

Yet, for all this, he had a sense of vague dis- 
satisfaction which never left him, even as the 
weeks passed. That necessity for attention, 
encouragement, praise, so carefully cultivated 
in his indulgent home, drove him to the society 
of those who would give it him. Yet his na- 
tive sense of fairness, honesty inherited from 
generations of rigid New England pietists, 
pricked him like a burr, not sharply, but con- 
stantly; and his uncomfortable conscience, 
Puritan still in spite of occasional additions 
of alien stock, kept uneasy the thinking mind 
which Mr. Holmes trusted confidently, and 
which Marshall wished to lull to quiet. For 
Chester knew, and he could not conceal from 
himself the knowledge, that in athletics, as 
well as in mental quickness, he was no more 
remarkable than many others in the camp. 

In the two general sports of baseball and 
swimming there was no line drawn between 
the followers of George and those of Marshall. 
For of the thirty boys in camp not all played 
baseball, and of those who played not all 
played well. A scant eighteen were found to 
make up two nines, who day after day dis- 
puted the palm with varying success ; and there 
Chester and Marshall played with the rest. 
The swim occurred regularly every day at the 
same hour; for fear of accidents, no boy was 
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allowed to bathe except with the others, when 
Mr. Holmes and the two older boys were 
there to keep a watchful eye on all the rest. 
So it happened that every day, in the morning 
at the lake, in the afternoon at the ball-field, 
Chester had constant opportunity to measure 
himself with the other boys. And what he 
found was not pleasing to him. 

“You don’t use your feet right in swim- 
ming, Chester,” said Rawson to him one day, 
as he watched his friend swimming by the 
raft. “ Your kick is all wrong.” 

“T can swim as fast as you,” retorted 
Chester,’ quickly, a little annoyed. 

“Try it now,” said quiet Jim, who stood 
looking on. “Jump in, little Rat, and race 
him to the shore.” 

Half reluctant, half willing, Rawson put 
himself at Chester’s side. “It does n’t prove 
anything if you beat me,” he said. “ Your 
kick might be wrong, all the same.” But 
when they started at the word he forged slowly 
ahead. Laying his head sideways in the 
water, swimming with the underhand side- 
stroke, he beat Chester by several feet in the 
race to the shore. Much cast down, yet en- 
deavoring not to show it, Chester regained the 
raft. He felt that the other boys had been in- 
terested in the race, and had an uncomfortable 
sense that they were glad of his defeat. 

“It ’s true, Chester,” said George Tenney, 
who had been looking on critically ; “ you have 
a poor stroke. Watch me now, and I ’ll show 
you. This is the way you swim. Now,” he 
said after a few strokes, “compare that with 
this. Do you see the difference?” 

“Yes,” said Chester, watching closely, in- 
terested in spite of his mortification. 

“Well,” said George, treading water, ‘‘ bear 
that in mind, now, and practise it. It makes 
all the difference in the world, in a distance 
swim, whether each stroke sends you ahead 
five feet or three.” 

In diving, too, he found that he had some- 
thing to learn, and that a general sprawl which 
carries one under water, though it may be re- 
ceived in some circles as a dive, in others.is 
frankly called a “flopper.” Chester’s first 
performance, in the style that his sisters ap- 
plauded, was received by the boys, many of 


them experts and all critics, at first with silence 
and then with delight. 

“ My!” said one, and said no more. 

“Whew !—that must have hurt,” said an- 
other, judicially. 

“Say, Chester,” called a third, “come out 
here and let us see how pink you are all up 
and down your front.” 

Chester was too sulky to speak. 

“You did n’t do it right, Chester,” said Mr. 
Holmes, kindly, from his boat. “‘ You must get 
your feet higher up in the air, so that your 
head and body go in clean, without a splash. 
And your legs ought to be together, not apart, 
and straight, not bent. Watch Rawson, now.” 

And so the second time Chester had to ac- 
knowledge that the Rat could beat him. 

On the baseball field, besides, he found 
that he had by no means the easy supremacy 
that was his at home. For never, as Mr. 
Holmes had surmised, had he played with 
boys older than himself. His first home-run 
was never duplicated, for as soon as the nines 
were once steadily at work their pitchers got 
down into first-class training. Day after day 
he stood up to Jim Pierce, who befooled him 
with curves. Game after game he struck out, 
not once but often, while, try as he might, it 
seemed that when he hit the ball it never 
would go outside the diamond. With discour- 
agement he saw other boys make fierce 
grounders, or long flies to the out-field, and he 
heard remarks that showed him that he was 
considered a poor batter. 

At last Mr. Holmes, who sometimes played 
and sometimes watched, offered Chester a sug- 
gestion. He spoke with a thoughtful air that 
would have shown the boy, had he been quick 
at noticing, that his batting had been the sub- 
ject of the master’s careful study. “I think, 
Chester,” he said, “that you do not take 
enough pains in judging the ball. I ’m afraid 
that you ’ve been used to pitchers that 
could n’t curve; for the moment that Jim 
pitches, you decide where the ball is to go, and 
then you ‘swat’ at it, as the boys say, and you 
either miss it, or you hit it so that it does n't 
go very far. Is n’t that so, Jim?” 

Jim laughed from the pitcher’s box. “ Yes, 
that ’s so, Mr. Holmes,” he said. ‘‘ Chester ’s 
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too hot-headed for a good batter. He strikes 

at anything. All I have to do is to give him 

three bad balls, and he strikes himself out.” 
“You see, Chester,” said the master, smil- 
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have a finger left to throw with. 
ball on your mitt.” 
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“ How can I use the mitt,” asked Chester, 


“when they come to me on my right side?”’ 
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“(GAME AFTER GAME CHESTER STRUCK OUT.” 


“Jim has been studying you, and he 
Now, you turn to 


ing. 
knows all your weaknesses. 
and study him, and see if you can’t get the 
better of him.” 

On Chester’s nine George Tenney 
pitcher. He threw a furious, uncertain ball, 
which Chester, who was the only one that had 
experience behind the bat, was expected to 
hold. It was a new experience when the first 
whizzing ball struck aside his hands and 
caught him full upon the mask. The second 
ball landed upon his unprotected right hand. 

“But, my dear boy! my dear boy!” cried 
George, “you must n’t do that! You won't 
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was 


“Why, don’t you know?” asked George. 
“ Here,” he said, turning to the first-baseman, 
“show Chester how to get his mitt in the way 
of a ball.” 

So the game was suspended for a few mo- 
ments, while Chester took a lesson in the use 
of the catching-glove. 

They struck deep, those lessons at the lake 
and on the field. In spite of biting mortifica- 
tion, Chester was persistent in the attempt to 
overcome his faults, and he learned to put his 
pride in his pocket and take a lesson from an- 
other boy. It became with him a familiar 
idea that others could surpass him. And 
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slowly he mastered the best swimming stroke, 
slowly he learned to throw his rigid body at 
the right angle into the waiting water, slowly 
he acquired the quick, unerring judgment ne- 
cessary for the catcher or the batter. 

“You make me tired, Chester!” said Jim, 
one day some time afterward, as, dropping his 
bat, our boy trotted leisurely to first base. “A 
base hit last time you came to the bat, and now 
a base on balls !” 

“Oh,” said Rawson, who followed Chester 
to the plate, “‘ Chester ’s getting a good eye 
on him, he is!” 

And these words were sweet as honey to 
Chester’s soul, eager for praise, for he was 
learning to know the praise that was honorably 
earned. For this reason he was weary, some- 
times, of the praise that he received from 
Marshall; yet he was loyal to this one boy in 
camp—let us except the Rat—who from the 
first had shown him unvarying kindness. And 
so he continued in Marshall's society, rejecting 
sometimes, though with regret, the requests 
which Rawson made him to come with some 
of the other boys. For he knew well that he 
was Marshall’s best companion, and that with- 
out him Marshall would have only Tommy and 
the other insignificants for associates. 

Yet there existed in Chester always an un- 
certainty as to what sort of a boy the other 
was. He saw of him nothing but his best 
side, and that was fine and fair enough; but he 
knew that other boys in the camp, little Raw- 
son, for instance, drew away from Marshall as 
one draws from pitch, which is fine and fair as 
it flows from its tree, but sticks and defiles 
where it touches. Chester did not yet know 
how to read in the face what lies in the heart, 
nor as yet had enough occurred to reveal him 
to himself as ignorant and inexperienced. He 
had not enough distrust of his own judgment 
to study carefully each action of his compan- 
ion, and so, with his instinctive desire to go 
where boys were kind to him, he paid little at- 
tention to that other instinct which told him 
something was wrong. And, for his part, 
Marshall mistook the boy he had to deal with, 
deeming him at last ready to share in the acts 
in which he took pleasure. So in the end that 


happened which caused a breach between them, 


and for a time threw Chester entirely upon his. 
own resources. 

One day Chester, sitting on his cot, just 
sealing a letter to his home,-looked up and 
saw Marshall and Tommy stealthily approach. 
ing. Under his arm Marshall carried a square 
box with familiar label, and Tommy followed 
him as a cat follows the cook that bears a 
dish. 

“Come along, Chester,” said 
“ Here ’s something for us three.” 

“ Marshmallows!” cried Chester, springing 
up. “Let ’s eat them here!” 

“No; out in the woods,” said Marshall. 
“The others won’t interrupt us there.” 

Out in the woods, Marshall opened the box 
of the floury confection, and handed the 
marshmallows generously about. 

“ They are fresh!” cried Tommy, in delight. 
“M-m —m-m!” and he filled his mouth. 

“Tommy would eat anything if it were 
sweet,” said Marshall, humorously, while 
Chester, too, looked smiling on at the sight. 
“Poor Tom! I believe he would put sugar 
on his meat.” 

But as they sat eating and joking, a knot of 
boys burst suddenly into their retreat, and 
Marshall closed the box in confusion, and en- 
deavored to conceal it. Chester saw with sur- 
prise that this was no accidental interruption. 
The newcomers were three— Jim Pierce, Raw- 
son, and Archy Simmons, the smailest boy in 


Marshall. 


camp. 

Though Jim was quiet and composed as 
usual, the other two were excited; Archy 
had been crying, and tears were still on his 
cheeks, while Chester noticed with great aston- 
ishment that Rawson darted at him glances of 
anger. 

“There,” cried Archy, still blubbering, 
“there ’s my box!” 

Rawson advanced, and, though much 
smaller than Marshall, boldly snatched the 
box out of his hands. He opened it. 

“Nearly half gone!” he cried; and then, 
overcome with disgust, he sputtered, “Oh, you 
bully! Oh, you sneak!” Words failed him. 

Marshall made no response, whereupon Jim, 
neither angry nor excited, advanced and shook 
his finger warningly in his face. ‘‘ Now, Mar- 
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shall,” he said, “this is the last time; do you 
understand? One more, and I ’Il tell Mr. 
Dean, and then you ’ll leave the camp. But 
you won’t go without a good thrashing from 
me. And, Chester, I am disappointed in you. 
I did n’t expect this from you.” 

Marshall stood without a word; Tommy 
crouched in abasement, while Jim turned and 
walked away, with Archy following, clutching 
his box. Chester stared at Marshall, amazed, 
and then at Rawson, who, yet lingering, looked 
at the three with a face in which there still 
shone a gleam of hope. 

‘‘ Marshall!” cried Chester, as an idea strug- 


gled for lodgment in his mind. “ Rawson!” 
“Did n’t you know?” cried Rawson, 
eagerly. 


“What?” asked Chester. 

“Why, that Marshall took those marsh- 
mallows from Archy, while Tommy held him.” 

“You liar!” cried Marshall, furiously. 
Springing forward, he stood over the little boy, 
his hand upraised. Rawson gave way not a 
step. 

“Don’t touch me, Marshall!” he cried, and 
in his tense figure and shaking voice there was 
a threat which the bigger boy could not disre- 
gard. But while Marshall stood hesitating, 
Chester advanced, and, catching him by the 
arm, turned him about and looked into his 
face. 

“Did you take them, Marshall?” he asked. 

“No,” said Marshall, loudly ; “I—” 

But Chester interrupted him, for on Mar- 
shall’s face the truth was not to be concealed. 

“Oh, Marshall,” cried, “you did!” 
And in that cry were disappointment and re- 
proach in such measure that Marshall stood 


he 


speechless, without defense. 

Chester turned from him quickly, and struck 
his hands together. ‘And the boys thought 
I knew of it!” he said aloud. Then suddenly 
he darted into the path that led from the spot, 
and ran hastily in the footsteps of Jim and 
Archy. Rawson followed. In _ Chester’s 
mind everything was confused, and he could 
distinguish but one thing clearly—that his good 
name was at stake, and he must set himself 
right before the other boys. Did every one in 
the camp think him a thief? With catching 
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breath, stumbling, he reached at last the 
cleared ground near the shanties, where stood 
a group of boys, and among them Jim and 
George. To Jim ran Chester directly. 

“ Oh, Jim,” he cried, panting, “I did n’t do 

I did n’t know anything about it!” 

For a moment his statement was received in 
silence. ‘ Well,” said Jim, at last, “‘ all right!” 
But there was such coldness in his tone that 
Chester’s heart sank. They could not disbe- 
lieve him, such sincerity was in his face and 
words, yet what was against him in the minds 
of each of the two older boys was the thought 
that it was mean of him to clear himself of this 
one scrape, when in fact he had been guilty in 
other ones, equally bad. For both George 
and Jim, being the ones to whom all com- 
plaints were made, knew of cases of the loss of 
candy, or of other perishable boyish treasures, 
which had fallen into the hands of Marshall, 
sometimes by force, sometimes by stealth, and 
they believed firmly that Chester had been a 
willing sharer in these spoils. 

He stood in silence before this prejudiced 
tribunal, knowing that something was wrong. 
He longed to cry out to George and Jim, 
“Oh, don’t turn me away! Let me be one of 
you!” Perhaps if he had, his later troubles 
But he had never so 


it! 


would not have been. 
humbled himself to any one, and, besides, other 
boys stood around staring, and he feared lest 
they should misunderstand him. And while 
he stood uncertain, the big boys turned away. 

“All right, Chester,” they said, even though 
their voices expressed that it was not all right. 
“Come, boys.” And the group moved away 
and left him standing alone with Rawson. 

“Oh, Rawson,” he said unhappily, “no one 
will have anything to do with me!” 

“Never you mind,” said Rawson, sturdily ; 
“T ll stand by you!” 

Just then Marshall appeared, coming cau- 
tiously down the path. He hesitated when he 
saw Rawson, but then advanced and spoke to 
Chester as if in explanation. “See here, 
Chester,” he said, “I want to tell you—” 

But Chester turned on him in anger. At 
that moment it seemed to him as if all his 
troubles came from Marshall alone. ‘ Don’t 
speak to me,” he cried, “ you—you thief!” 
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Marshall threw up his head and tossed his 
curls back haughtily. ‘Oh, well,” he said, 
with a sneer on his handsome mouth, “you 
think yourself mighty fine—but we ’ll see! 
I ‘ll have something to tell the boys about 
you,” he said, as he turned away laughing, 
“that will amuse them—about your swimming 
Terror and winning the Junior Cup.” 

“What did he mean, Chester?” asked Raw- 
son. “ Did you tell him that you were going 
to swim Terror and win the Junior Cup?” 

“No,” answered Chester, uncomfortably ; 
“but I said I wished to.” 

“Well, you did make a mistake!” said 
Rawson, very slowly and very decidedly. 

“T know I did,” said Chester, humbly. But 


then, seeing that the Rat had more to say, he 
asked, ‘‘ What do you mean?” 

“‘ Because,” said Rawson, “ Marshall means 
to win the cup himself. He is a first-rate ath. 
lete, and he nearly won it last year.” 

Chester recognized his mistake, but he felt 
worse the very next day. He began to hear 
meaning questions when he was about. “ Are 
you swimming Terror this morning?” one boy 
would ask another. Or another would shout 
clear across the ball-field, to be answered with 
titters: ‘“Oh, say, have you got your eye on 
the Junior Cup?” And Chester’s cheeks and 
forehead burned at each fling. His measure 
of bitterness was full: he had become an 
object of ridicule to the boys. 


(To be continued.) 





A LITTLE DAUGHTER OF THE REVOLUTION. 


(The Story of Great-grandmother’s Playhouse.) 





By Mary BRADLEY. 





YEs, it ’s truly true, you know — 
Dear old granny told me so; 
And this very doll (who ’d think 
That its face was ever pink? 

But it was, long time ago!) 

Was a present sent to her 

By the Yankee officer. 


It was in the old, old days 

When King George had funny ways, 
Interfering with the plans 

Of us free Americans. 

(Or, if not exactly free 

At that time, we meant to be!) 


Well, my granny’s father then 

Had a farm on Medford Hill. 
Wish we had that farm again, 
With the old tree on it still! 

Such a dear old hollow tree, 
Overgrown with vines and things— 
Just the greatest place for swings 
And all kinds of jollity ! 


Granny kept her rag dolls there, 
And her kittens, too, she said, 
When there was no room to spare 
In the kitchen. Overhead 

There were squirrels chattering, 
Birds that used to build and sing, 
Grapes all purple-ripe and sweet, 
Nuts so nice to crack and eat! 


Dear me! I ’ve a doll’s house here, 
Full three stories from the floor — 
Staircase, hall with chandelier, 
Double parlors, big front door, 
Every kind of furniture ; 

But it is n’t half so good 

As that playhouse in the wood. 


One day, rummaging around 
In the hollow, granny found 
There was something like a pit 
Far in at the back of it— 
Just a sinking of the ground, 

I suppose, among the roots, 
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‘BUT SHE BRAVELY STOOD HER GROUND.” (SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


Handy for the nuts and fruits 
That the squirrels hide, you see ; 


“ But ’t would hide a man,” thought she. 


So she hurried down the hill, 

Told her mother what she thought; 
And that night, when all was still, 
To the hollow tree was brought 











Meat and drink a man to feed— 
And the man himself, indeed ! 


’T was a “rebel” officer 

(That was what they called us then, 
When we fought King George’s men), 
And to make him prisoner, 

As my granny was aware, 
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Men were hunting everywhere. 

It was only just that day 

Officers had come to say 

That whoever hid the man, 

Fed, or helped him on his way, 
British or American, 

He would have King George to pay! 


So it was a risky plan 

For her father, don’t you see? 
British constables and kings 

Must have been right awful things! 
But he was n’t scared—not he! 
Neither granny, you would judge, 
If next day you ’d seen her trudge 
Up the hillside to the tree! 


There, with playthings spread about, 
Acorn cups and saucers set, 

Kittens running in and out, 

She amused herself—and yet 

Was n’t likely to forget! 

Like a pious little maid, 

I am sure she watched and prayed, 
But was frightened all the same 
When at last the soldiers came. 


For they did come — oh, of course! — 


Two afoot and one on horse, 

All to catch one Yankee man! 
And the biggest one began 

(You should see my granny frown 
As she tells it) to pull down 

All her beautiful green bowers 
Till they tumbled at her feet — 
Purple grapes and yellow flowers, 
Clematis and bittersweet. 


Oh, I would have liked to see 
That man’s face as out she came, 
Flashing eyes and cheeks aflame, 
From the hollow of the tree! 
And (as if against the cat, 
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Tooth and nail, had sprung the mouse) 


“Shame!” she cried, “for doing that — 


Now you ’ve spoiled my baby-house!” 


How her heart beat in her dread! 
But she bravely stood her ground, 
And the burly man in red, 
Casting watchful eyes around, 
Saw within the hollow tree 

Just her rag dolls, two or three, 
And her kits, a sleepy pair, 

But, except the pretty child, 

Not another creature there. 

So half sheepishly he smiled,— 
Having children of his own,— 
Said a kindly “ Never mind!” 
Turned about, and left behind 
Kits and dolls and child alone. 


How that “rebel” officer, 

Under his thick coverlid 

Of dry leaves so snugly hid, 

Must have praised and petted her! 
Fancy what a grateful kiss 

Paid the little maid for this 
When, the anxious hour past, 

She came gaily home at last. 


For, as afterward they knew, 
There were papers that he bore 


Worth their weight in gold, and more—- 


Papers planned to serve the State 
When its need, they said, was great, 
That were only saved to it 

By her ready mother-wit. 


So I truly think —don’t you? — 
That we “ Daughters” ought to claim 
And be proud of our fine name; 
And I hope, if ever need 

Comes again, that daughters still 
May be brave in word and deed 

As was she on Medford Hill. 
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RAMON PASQUAL, 


LITTLE FILIPINO. 


By Paut B. MALoNgE, LIEUTENANT THIRTEENTH U. S. INFANTRY. 





AOBLE tam—march!” shouted a 
shrill, small voice, one warm af- 

ternoon in 
camp on 
oe .\ the 





Luneta, 


andevery 

one poked out 
a head to dis- 
cover the iden- 
tity of the new 
commander, 
He was none 
other than Ra- 
mon Pasqual, 
the smallest im- 
aginable _five- 
year-old Filipi- 
no, and his command 
consisted of two strap- 
ping American sol- 
diers under arms, who were “ double-timing ” 
down the parade at great speed, while Ramon 
was following, with a very little mimic rifle 
across his very little shoulder. 

“To the rear—march!” shrieked Ramon, 
when his little legs could no longer keep up 
the pace ; and back came the “ heavy brigade.” 
Right turn, left turn, column right and left, 
right and left front into line, loadings and fir- 
ings, were executed with a rapidity and pre- 
would have done credit to a 


RAMON DRILLS HIS SQUAD. 


cision which 
sergeant. 
“Hi! you—little Filipino!” called an officer. 
But Ramon did not deign to notice. Rather, 
he .brought up his squad in line at double 
time, halted them a few paces in front of the 
officer, saluted smartly, and faced his squad. 


“ Capitan, me,” he said, with an explanatory 
wave of his hand, to the interested group of 
officers and soldiers who now surrounded the 
little commander. Previously he had been 
acting in the capacity of a corporal or a ser- 
geant. Conscious of the importance of his 
increased rank, he drew himself up proudly 
and began giving the commands for the manual 
of arms, in such funny little Filipino baby 
English that the crowd roared with laughter. 
It did not disconcert Ramon. Without hesita- 
tion he put his squad through the whole in- 
tricate manual of arms without a single error. 
When he had finished all mirth had given place, 
in turn, to wonder and then to admiration. 
This child of an alleged savage people could 
set an example for the most civilized intelli- 
gence of the non-commissioned officer of the line. 

As Ramon dismissed his squad, he faced the 
officer who had called him a “little Filipino,” 
and said, “ You —give—commands,” and 
immediately he assumed the statuesque attitude 
of a soldier in ranks. The big officer obeyed 
the imperious little one. If Ramon had sur- 
prised his audience as a commander, he now 
astonished the spectators as a soldier. His little 
rifle clicked off the numbers in the manual of 
arms with the precision of the watch-tick. His 
technique was perfect. What some soldiers fail 
to learn in three hard years’ experience, this 
five-year-old child had picked up, through 
the medium of a foreign language, in a few 
months’ association with the men in ranks. 

“ Now, watch,” said the officer, in a low 
tone, as Ramon stood at “ present.” 

“ Charge bayonets!” But Ramon did not 
stir, or change in the slightest the expression 
on his little brown face, and a great laugh and 
applause greeted the little fellow who could not 
be caught even on a technicality. 

“If they are all so bright as that, we had 
better go home,” remarked one of the admiring 
soldiers to a comrade who stood near him. 
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When the command “ Rest!” was given, Ra- 
mon immediately relaxed, and for the first time 


smiled, as he leaned upon his little rifle. 


“You,” he said, again addressing the officer 
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“ Won't you give me one of those mangoes, 
Ramon ?” asked the officer, as Ramon babbled 
to him. Ramon looked abashed, and finally 
shook his head, then raised his hands, and, 





RAMON IS DRILLED BY 


who had wounded his pride, and pointing his 
finger at his chest. “Me Filipino? No-o-o! 
Me Americano soldado.” 

“ Ah, pardon me, Ramon,” replied the officer, 
thrusting his hand into his pocket. Ramon 
came to “attention” as if he and that pocket 
were part of an electrical circuit which needed 
only a hand to complete it. With great preci- 
sion Ramon rendered the rifle-salute and ac- 
cepted the offered coin, then faced the next 
officer in the circle. When he finished salut- 
ing, Ramon was the richest little Filipino on 
the Luneta. 

Then the officer took him by the hand and 
led him off to his tent, and they were soon very 
fast friends. Ramon had five luscious mangoes 
and half a dozen bananas, a small bunch of 
fruit which his mother had sent him out to sell. 


THE AMERICAN OFFICER. 


affecting great anger, indicated, apparently, that 
he would strike the officer in the face if he took 
the mango. 

“What! Ramon, would you hurt me?” 

“No,” expostulated Ramon; “ pero mi ma- 
dre me combatteria. Mi madre es ‘bug- 
house,’ y mi padre es ‘bug-house.’ Yo quiero 
‘vamos’ en los Estados Unidos.” (“ No; but 
my mother would whip me. My mother and 
father are both ‘loons.’ I want to go to the 
United States.’’) 

Ramon’s fruit was promptly purchased, and 
he went away happy. 

The little fellow was the mascot of the Oregon 
regiment, and a member of the organization 
gave an interesting story of the child’s career. 

“We ran across him shortly after we came 
here,” he said, “and the boy’s unusual bright- 
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ness caused his adoption as the regimental mas- 
cot. We bought him a little suit of clothes, and 
taught him tactics, and—alas! a little slang. 
Ramon wanted to go with us when we took the 
field, but, of course, we could not consent. 
However, he followed along in rear of the regi- 
ment, and when we 
slept that night in 
the trenches Ramon 
was there. A night 
attack by the rebels 
brought us all to our 
guns, and then Ra- 
mon showed his 
training. He stood 
behind the line and 
yelled at the top of 
his voice, ‘Company, 
attention ! Load ! 
Aim! Fire!’ And 
those who could hear 
him above the crash 
of the rifles obeyed 
just for the fun of it. 

“Hang it, boys! 
give the rebels the 
deuce!’ (or words to 
that effect), shrieked 
Ramon. But at that 
moment one of the 
boys dropped with a 
bullet in his chest, 
and his gun still lay 
upon the parapet. 
Ramon ran, picked 
it up, pushed in a 
cartridge, and reached 
out his little hand 
for the trigger. It 
was not one of the 
new rifles, but one 
of the old “ kickers.” 
Back the old 
army-rifle, and up 
shot Ramon’s little 
heels, and when I 
picked the little fellow up, he pulled himself 
together, and, as soon as the breath came back 
to his lungs, he gasped : ‘ Me Filipino? No-o-o! 
Me Americano soldado!’ 


flew 
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“From that day Ramon was beloved by every 
man in the regiment, and we decided to carry 
him, upon our departure, to a place where life 
is sweeter than here.” 

A few days afterward the Oregons returned 
to the United States, and I am told that Ramon 


“BACK FLEW THE OLD ARMY-RIFLE.” 


went with them. If it be true that “the child 
is father to the man,” the name of Ramon Pas- 
qual may figure prominently some years hence 
in the history of his native land. 




















THE CANNON-CRACKER. 


Ir was a Chinese cracker, 
All clad in glowing red, 

Lay trembling in a wooden box, 
Beside our Tommy’s bed. 


‘ 


~ 


To-morrow,” sighed the cracker, 
“ Unless I swiftly fly 
Long ere the shining sun is up, 


0 


I shall most surely die ! 





Out of the box he clambered, 
With many a glance of dread 

Where Tommy, dreaming of the Fourth, 
Lay tossing on his bed. 


The cracker, trembling greatly, 
Then hied him to a wood, 

And sought a dark and lonely dell, 
Where drops of moisture stood 
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On flowers and grass. He chuckled, 

“ This is the place for me,” 

And sat down on a cold, damp stone, 
Beside a mossy tree. 


The woodland creatures gathered, 
And gazed with startled eyes, 

And listened to his tale of woe 
With murmurs of surprise. 


Said the selfish, boastful cracker : 

“ You see, I used my wits. 

My brothers in that fatal box 
Will all be blown to bits ; 


* While I, because I reasoned, 
And dared to act—” Per-BANG!!! 
A terrible explosion 
Throughout the woodland rang. 


It was a frisky firefly 

Toyed with that dangling cue ; 
And into countless pieces 

The cannon-cracker flew ! 


Mary Marshall Parks. 





TOWSER: 


A SAILOR'S 


PET. 


By CHarRLes M. McCARTENEY. 





HE was only an ordinary, “ every-day sort” 
of a Japanese dog, apparently, when I first made 
his acquaintance, some years ago, on being 
transferred to the old vessel “ Monocacy,” on 
the China station, and I wondered at his being 
there; but I soon found out that he had quali- 
ties of heart and superior attainments that were 
hardly in keeping with the promise of his ugly 
exterior; for “Towser” was mot handsome, 
and did not assume any superiority on the 
strength of his personal appearance. In fact, 
it was due solely to that kindness of heart and 
tenderness toward all dumb animals for which 
the sailor is proverbial, that Towser ever became 
a member of the Monocacy’s crew. It hap- 
pened in this way: An old seaman was “ making 
the best of his way” to the boat-landing at 
Yokohama, one cold, raw morning, and 
stumbled across a poor little black puppy, 
hardly more than a week old, shivering and 
whining piteously on the cold, wet stones, 
deserted by every one, and left there to quake 
out its miserable existence, or be tossed over- 
board by the first coolie that happened to step 
on it. The kindly old tar picked up the forlorn 
little waif, and placed him inside the wide open- 


ing of his sailor-shirt, where he nestled against 
Jack’s warm heart, and the pair soon afterward 
arrived on board ship. Thus it was that Tow- 
ser became one of us, and a lucky day it was 
for him, as the little fellow at once became a 





TOWSER’S PORTRAIT. 


general favorite with the men. It was intended, 
at first, to give him to the captain’s little son; 
but I believe his generally unprepossessing 
appearance caused him to be forbidden the 
cabin ; and, therefore, he joined his protector’s 
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mess, and was confined to the forward end of 
the ship. Here (after having been duly natu- 
ralized and become a good American) his early 
training was begun under the auspices of his 
first friend, and so he imbibed none of those 
aristocratic ideas that are always found in the 
cabin dog, but was always the same good- 
natured, unassuming chap that his friends were, 
treating all alike, and paying no more deference 
to the commanding officer than to his mess- 
mates — barring, of course, occasions of cere- 
mony, when, with the crew drawn up in line 
for inspection, etc., Towser would take his 
place with the petty officers, and maintain that 
air of dignity and decorum that was eminently 
proper, while the captain passed through the 
ranks. When the order was given, “Salute,” 
and the men took off their caps, Towser would 
respectfully wag his tail in response to the cap- 
tain’s “ Good morning, Towser.” Sometimes 
one of the pugs (we had several on board) 





gangway, reserved for the officers only, except- 
ing, of course, when invited to go ashore by 
one of them, on which occasion he would, as 
naval etiquette demanded (being the junior), 
get into the boat frs¢. He never quite grasped 
the idea, though, why the same reason required 
him to get out /as¢t. This seemed to puzzle 
him always. 

I mentioned the fact of there being several 
pugs on board. This, as a rule, is not allowed, 
but as some of the officers were about leaving 
for home, permission was given them to keep 
these animals on the ship until they left. Being 
bought as presents for lady friends at home, 
they were assiduously looked after by the 
Chinese servants of their masters, and daily 
received their brushing and curling, etc., at 
which Towser looked on in supreme disgust. 
There was nothing of the aristocrat about /im, 
and he held these additions to the crew in utter 
contempt, and would never permit any familiar- 


tr 


**TOWSER HELD THESE ADDITIONS TO THE CREW IN UTTER CONTEMPT.” 


would follow the inspecting party, but Towser 
never presumed to do anything of that sort ; 
he knew Ais place, and was always strictly 
observant of the proprieties. One never saw 
him trotting up and down the sacred starboard 
side of the quarter-deck, or using the starboard 


ity from them. It was not until they left, how- 
ever, that we, who had come to relieve the 
home-going lot, became really acquainted with 
the old dog. The Monocacy—an old-time 
side-wheel steamer—had been out on the station 
since the war with Japan; but she was so com- 
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fortable a craft, and the life on board of her was 
so pleasant, that the men, as their times ex- 
pired, would ship over and over again, and 
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easily recognize any one known to us. At 
Canton the foreigners mostly live on the 
Shamien, a beautiful little island connected 





TOWSER IS LEFT BEHIND. 


really became part of her, as it were. Of course 
Towser did the same. The officers, though, 
were duly relieved at regular periods, and it 
was at one of these changes that I first made 
his acquaintance. Towser seemed to under- 
stand it all, and accepted these changes aft with 
the good nature he always showed. As we came 
on board, I observed him, with some few of the 
men, eying us curiously from the hurricane- 
deck, sailor-like, as if anxious to catch a glimpse 
of the “new lot” with whom he would have to 
deal for some time; but he was always pru- 
dent, and did not express any opinion. 

As we settled down to the sameness of our 
every-day existence at Canton, after the nov- 
elty of the change had worn off, Towser’s 
amusing and curious traits and superior intel- 
ligence became quickly known to us, and whiled 
away many a dull hour of the watch. I 
remarked that when it was about time for him 
to return to the ship, after having gone ashore 
(he was always very regular), the quartermas- 
ter would scan “the bund” with his glass. 
The ship lay close to the shore, midway 
between two landings, near enough, in fact, to 


(SEE PAGE 822.) 


by bridges with the native city, and around 
the island was a broad stone embankment (“the 
bund”), which was a favorite walk for the 
residents, who generally made use of it while 
our band was playing in the evenings. As 
soon as Towser “ hove in sight,” the quarter- 
master would let the old armorer know, and the 
latter would go to the ship’s gangway and wait 
for him to come off. The dog would trot to the 
landing below the ship, go down the steps to 
the edge, put his paw into the water, and /ee/ the 
tide. If it was running flood, for instance, and 
not too strong, he would jump over ¢here and 
swim off to the ship. Of course the tide would 
carry him upstream, so that he would “ fetch” 
the gangway every time. If running ebb, he 
would go back and trot to the upper landing, 
and jump off there. At the gangway his old 
chum would be waiting to assist him out of the 
water. I was struck by this display of intelli- 
gence in the animal, and we all thought it very 
remarkable. If it happened that the tide was, 
in his judgment, running too strongly, or if he 
did not like a bath, he would jump into a sam- 
pan (Cantonese passenger-boat), and gravely 
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occupy the seat while the Chinese boat-woman* 
would row him off to the ship. At the gang- 
way he would wait till his fare was paid, and 
then, with a “ come-on-board-sir” wag of his 
tail, he would seek his favorite resting-spct. 

When “all hands” were called, he was up 
and about, no matter how late ashore the night 
before,— save, of course, just immediately after 
one of his little sprees,— and if boats were to 
be hoisted, or any heavy work to be done, he 
would take the end of the fall in his mouth, 
and lead off, setting a most excellent example. 
He was, however, not fond of target practice, 
as the shock of the heavy guns jarred on his 
nerves. From long experience, he seemed to 
know just when there was to be “sure-enough” 
firing at general quarters. Usually, in the 
bustle and excitement following the call for 
action, he used to take an active part; but 
when this occurred about the time for the 
quarterly target practice, he would disappear 
into the hold, and remain there until the retreat 
had been sounded. 

It was when the battalion was landed for 
parade and drill that Towser was in his ele- 
ment. We had an excellent amateur band on 
the old ship, equipped from private contribu- 
tions, and on such occasions the band always 
headed the battalion. Promptly when the bugle 
sounded, Towser would jump into the leading 
boat, and ashore, when the companies were 
formed, he would take his place beside the band 
leader as we marched, with colors flying and 
stirring music, to the drill-ground ; nor would he 
condescend even to glance at the common dogs 
who admired him and sought to attract his at- 
tention. He was on parade, and he knew it. 

A curious and very admirable trait he pos- 
sessed was politeness in calling upon the fam- 
ilies of the officers, if they happened to be in 
the same place with the ship, and this habit 
he always kept up. Towser had accompanied 
one of the young officers to make a call on 
the admiral’s daughter, and the latter, during 
the visit, impressed the officer into her service 
to wind some wool into a ball while she held 
the skein on her arms, making quite a large 
loop. Now, among Towser’s many accom- 
plishments, he had acquired the trick of high 


* At Canton all these boats are managed by the women. 
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jumping, and happening to look up from the rug 
on which he was lying, he saw the lady’s arms 
extended, and construed it into an invitation 
to jump. Not wishing to be rude, he gave the 
usual yelp and leap. The lady was conscious 
only of a black object flying through the air 
right through the loop of wool hanging on 
her arms, and, with a scream, she fell over 
backward, upsetting a table filled with Japanese 
bric-a-brac, which fell with a crash. Towser, 
utterly amazed at the sensation he was creat- 
ing, at once cut short his visit, and returned 
to the ship to think it over. 

Towser’s chief patron among the ladies, and 
the one who always made him welcome, was 
an officer’s wife who came to live at Canton, 
and it was in making his parting call on her 
that he “ got left” —the only time on record. 
We were going down the river, some eighty 
miles, to Hong-Kong, and had got under way 
when it was discovered that the dog was ashore. 
As the channel was narrow, and the tide run- 
ning strong, we could not stop for him, though 
we could see him running along the dock 
and barking excitedly. I expressed great re- 
gret, but the old armorer, who was watching 
him, remarked: “ Don’t bother about 47m, sir; 
he ’ll be down on the night boat.” And, sure 
enough, the next morning Towser came aboard 
in a sampan, at Hong-Kong, as usual, and 
seemed to take it quite as a matter of course. 
It seemed, as I afterward learned, that when 
he lost sight of us he trotted back to the lady’s 
apartment, where he remained until about 
the hour of the river-boat’s leaving, when, 
with a good-by bark and wag of his tail to his 
hostess, he disappeared and took passage on 
the steamer. 

His presence there created no surprise, and 
I verily believe, if he had not found us at Hong- 
Kong, he would have taken passage there to 
Shanghai, as he seemed to know the whole 
coast. As I remarked before, he never missed 
a boat, save on this one occasion, and the men 
used to say that he read the schedule of boat 
hours posted on our arrival at any port. I was 
greatly amused the first time I ever witnessed 
this proceeding. Towser and his old friend 
were looking the list over, and the latter, quite 
unconscious that any one was observing him, 
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1900. ] TOWSER: 
and more than half believing that the dog un- 
derstood him, was saying: “ Now, see here; 
here ’s six different boats, and sun ’s down at 
6:07, and you ‘Il have to come off in the 
ship's boats, for I ’m tired paying your fare; 
do you understand, sir?” The dog barked 
and wagged his tail, almost as if he were 
saying: ‘All right; I won’t forget.” And 
he did not. ‘Time and again I have seen him 
turn up at the wharf just as the boat was 
about leaving, and no one seemed to think 
anything about it. 

It was with much regret that I bade the old 
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dog good-by, and with very sincere sorrow that 
I learned, a year or two after my return home, 
that Towser had made his last cruise. While 
at Yokohama he became very sick, and his 
warm-hearted messmates, wishing to give him 
every comfort, took him ashore to a little Japa- 
nese dog-hospital. 

Here he was tenderly cared for by the gentle 
old Japanese “ doctor,” while his sailor friends 
never failed to visit him; but ’t was of no avail, 
and poor old Towser obeyed the final call for 
“all hands,” and his place on the Monocacy 
was vacant thereafter—not again to be filled. 





THE 


A BROWNIE met two rabbits in 
A very lonely spot; 

He was entirely unarmed— 
My! what a fright he got! 


FRIGHTENED 
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“ Oh, run away ! 
‘“‘ Please don’t make any fuss.’ 
Said they, “ Why, what a silly goose, 


he trembling cried. 


'” 


To be afraid of us ! 
Eva Eickemeyer Rowland. 








THE BOY LINCOLN’s WHEN Abraham Lin- 
LIBRARY. coln was a small boy he 
had very few books. There was no need for 
him to consult a list of the hundred best books. 
His earliest possessions consisted of less than 
half a dozen volumes — a pioneer’s library. 

First, of course, was the Bible, a whole 
library in itself, if properly understood, and 
containing every sort of literature — stories, 
poems, dramas, addresses, orations, histories, 
some simple enough for the youngest child, 
others taxing the wisdom of the learned. Sec- 
ond was “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” with its quaint 
characters and vivid scenes related in simple, 
vigorous English. “A®sop’s Fables” was a third, 
and introduced the log-cabin boy to a wonder- 
ful range of characters — the gods of mythology, 
the different ranks and classes of mankind, and 
every animal under the sun. Fourth was a His- 
tory of the United States, in which there was the 
charm of truth and a more modern tone, and 
from which were learned the lessons of patriot- 
ism that Lincoln’s manhood put into action. 
Last came Weems’s “ Life of Washington,” a 
queer, stilted book, but one full of detail that 
made Washington seem a living example. 

These five books were the beginning of Lin- 
coln’s education; and what wise man has out- 
grown them all ? 

From the Bible, Pilgrim’s Progress, and 
Esop the boy Lincoln learned the power and 
beauty of plain English words, and saw that the 
grandest thoughts and most poetic imaginings 
needed only the strong little words of every 
day. When, therefore, in later life he wished 
to be sure he understood any matter, it became 
his custom to translate it into words such as a 
child can understand. 

Read again the Gettysburg Address and the 
Second Inaugural, and learn how Lincoln 
could make the homespun words of common 
use move the hearts of his fellow-men. 
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FOR YOUNG FOLK. 


Who will tell us what books were read by 
other great men and women of the past when 
they were “young readers” ? 

DO YOU READ You may have heard 

POETRY? persons say, “I never 
read poetry.” Ifthis remark is made affectedly, 
as if to say, “ Poetry is silly, and I am above 
such frivolity as reading it,” there is no need to 
comment upon the foolish ignorance of any one 
who knows no more than to talk so absurdly. 
But if it be said modestly, and because the 
speaker believes that poetry is a strange and 
foreign thing requiring a peculiar talent for its 
appreciation, then the state of mind from which 
the remark comes is one to be pitied. Poetry is 
the earliest form of writing. All the oldest books 
are either in verse or are poetical in style. Babies 
begin with “nursery rhymes,” and understand 
them before they can understand prose. Prose 
requires training for its appreciation, and a 
young reader who can see the literary beauties 
of prose needs little teaching in literature. 

Wuich class of books 
is the most interesting ? 
This is a question to which the answers made 
by the older readers might surprise boys and 
girls. The young read more of fiction than 
the old; they seem to think a made-up plot 
necessary to keep the reader’s attention. As 
readers grow up, they are likely to read fiction 
less and to care for facts more. 

Let us look at some of the classes of books 
that are not known as “fiction,” that is, not 
mere stories. First, there are the Histories — 
the true stories of past times; not the little 
handbooks known as school-histories, which 
must be so condensed as to leave out nearly all 
the story bits, but the records of all men have 
cared to remember of the world’s happenings, 
from the earliest annals of old Egypt to the 
most recent trip to the frozen north. Then 
come the Biographies — the stories of the lives 
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BOOKS AND READING FOR YOUNG FOLK. 


of men and women, from the “ demigods” 
of mythology to the heroes of our own times. 
The books of Travel may be reckoned next, 
and no class of books can be compared with 
these in absorbing interest; they tell of mar- 
velous, novel, exciting, adventurous incidents 
such as no writer of fiction can invent, and 
they give the reader an ever-growing admira- 
tion for the qualities of mankind. The books 
on Literature form another class so fascinating 
that many readers care little for any other read- 
ing; and those who love books and their makers 
become friends with one another at once. The 
literatures of the Fine Arts, of Music, of Philos- 
ophy, of Science — all are so crowded with 
volumes that it is difficult to find time to read 
the few choicest in each class. 
Is n’t it a mistake to read so many stories ? 
Younc readers are 
WRITERS. often afraid of the very 
best books. They think there must be some- 
thing forbidding in writings that have been 
looked up to for many years, and decide to wait 
until they are wiser before reading the great 
authors. Now, Hazlitt says: “The difference 
between a tall and a short man is only a few 
inches, whereas they are both several feet high. 
So a wise or learned man knows many things 
of which the vulgar are ignorant; but there is 
a still greater number of things the knowledge 
of which they share in common with him.” A 
great author will say some things we may not 
understand, but he will tell us a great many 
more truths we can share with him. Few 
writers of real eminence are obscure in writing ; 
and where there is obscurity, it is not often 
worth while to labor long to get at the au- 
thor’s meaning. Let your motto in reading 
be: “ Nothing is too good for me.” 
THE READING THE chief librarian 
HABIT. of the New York Free 
Circulating Library says that in the poorer 
quarters of the city the children are the most 
numerous patrons of the library branches, since 
“the adults, not having acquired the habit of 
reading when young, now take little personal 
interest in books.” That is, whoever does not 
learn to love good books when young loses the 
power to gain in later life the pleasure and 
profit coming from a habit of reading. 
VoL. XXVII.— 104. 


THE “GREAT” 
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It is shown in this librarian’s report that the 
children of German parents gradually learn to 
prefer books in English, and that Italian children, 
too, are eager readers of books, from which we 
may be sure that they will grow up good Amer- 
icans, worthy to help in the work of the nation. 
For if ever a nation was founded on reading, 
the United States is that nation. 


THE BLESSING OF HERE is an_ extract 
BOOKS. from the same librarian’s 


report, which will give an idea of what books 
and a place to read them mean to children in 
one of the crowded districts of New York City: 


The population of this neighborhood is about three 
fifths Irish, one fifth German, and the other chiefly Ital- 
ians and Bohemians. A large percentage of these are 
very poor, and many of the children are neglected and 
insufficiently clad. Of these classes above mentioned 
the library attracts very few of the adults; but to the 
children it must be a gleam of light in the darkness, 
The homes of many consist of one or two small, dingy 
rooms ; consequently every evening, particularly in win- 
ter and cold days after school hours, the Children’s 
Department is filled to overflowing. 

The cleanliness, cheerfulness, and warmth of the li- 
brary have a wholesome effect on the little ones, and 
they soon learn that the librarians are their sympathetic 
friends and helpers. There has been a decided gain in 
quietness, and a slight gain in courtesy and orderliness ; 
and children to whom clean faces and hands were almost 
unknown, on finding that soiled hands and faces debar 
them from the treasures of the library, now make the 
much-dreaded ablution, even if it be only in a stray puddle 
in the gutter, with a coat-sleeve or a little skirt for a towel. 


Imagine what it is to a child whose home is 
a room in a poor tenement to open a book and 
find himself in fairyland, or in company of the 
Knights of the Round Table, or roaming with 
Robinson Crusoe on his desert island ! 


SOME QUESTIONS TO Who wrote “Goody Two 
ANSWER. Shoes ”? 
Where was Robinson Crusoe’s island ? 
Which is stronger, a lion or a tiger? Which is the 
braver animal ? 
What book was first printed in England ? 
What is the origin of the expression, “ N. or M.,”’ in 
the Catechism ? 
What is the meaning of “ viz.”? What is its origin? 
Who was “A. L. O. E.”? Who was “The Country 
Parson ” ? 


For the best answer to the questions printed in this 
item a year’s subscription to St. NicHoLas will be 
awarded. Answers must be brief, and must be received 
by August 15. Address, “ Books and Reading Depart- 
ment,” St. NICHOLAS Magazine, Union Square, N. Y. 








ELEANOR’S GOLONEL. 





By ANNAH ROBINSON WATSON. 


ELEANOR FarRFax was a little girl who lived 
in the Shenandoah Valley, one of the most 
beautiful parts of Virginia. 

Her home was the prettiest rose-covered cot- 
tage in a small village, and here her young 
mother lived, with only Mammy ’Liza, the old 
colored nurse, to help her take care of the 
household. 

Eleanor’s father had gone off to the war with 
the Southern soldiers, and Mammy ’Liza’s hus- 
band, Uncle Reuben, had gone, too, “to take 
care of young marstuh,” he said. 

As yet, no Northern soldiers had been seen in 
the town, and Eleanor and her little friends of- 
ten paused in their games to wonder what these 
soldiers were like, and whether they would ever 
really come. 

Eleanor was the eldest of three children, and 
often her mother would take her in her arms 
and talk long and seriously. 

“You must help mother,” she would say 
tenderly — “help mother to lead the little ones 
right. Baby sister and little Edward will both 
watch you; they will do what you do, and speak 
as you speak. Father has gone, and mother 
has no one but Eleanor to help her.” 

“Father is a Secesh,* is n’t he ?” said Elea- 
nor, slowly, one day, when they were talking. 

“Yes, father is a Secesh,” answered the 
mother, smiling. 

“And you are a Secesh?” continued the 
little questioner. 

“ Yes, of course; I am whatever father is.” 

“Then I am a Secesh, too—a great big Se- 
cesh,” exclaimed the little girl, sturdily. “I’d 
like to be a soldier, too, like father.” 

“Well, a soldier must be loyal to his colors. 
That means he must be true and always keep 
his word. Even if the enemy should come and 
want to shoot him for it, that should make no 
difference to a really brave man, and he must 
always tell the truth, no matter what it costs.” 

“Then a popular abbreviation for “ secessionist.” 
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Eleanor looked very solemn as her mother 
said this, and exclaimed: “I’m not a coward, 
mother. If the Yankees came, I would n’t be 
afraid one bit. I ’d tell them right out.I was a 
Secesh, and I ’d try to get them to let you and 
little sister and Edward go free, and just 
take me.” 

Tears came to the mother’s eyes, though she 
laughed as she caught the small soldier to her 
breast. “Oh, there ’s no danger of that, dar- 
ling,” she said. “If the Yankees came they 
would n’t want such a little rebel as you.” 

It was only the next week that the Yankees 
came, sure enough, and pitched their tents in 
the beautiful Shenandoah Valley, just on the 
edge of the little town. 

This caused great excitement, for no one 
knew why the soldiers had come, whether there 
was to be a battle, or what was to happen. Even 
the children shared in the general feeling of 
anxiety and unrest. They had been in the 
habit of visiting each other freely, and of play- 
ing upon the beautiful green spaces between the 
houses; but now they were kept closely within 
doors, lest, as they thought to themselves, they 
should be captured by the Yankees and carried 
off to prison. 

But several days passed by, nothing terrible 
happened, the soldiers had done no harm to 
any one, and the citizens began to feel more 
comfortable, and the children to return to 
their usual occupations and pleasures. Day 
by day, in their games upon the meadow, they 
came nearer and nearer to the Federal camp. 
They watched eagerly all the movements of the 
soldiers, and one day a half-dozen of the most 
daring among them decided to go nearer still, 
“just to see what the ‘bluecoats’ look like,” 
they said to one another. 

The youngest of the tiny group was Eleanor. 
She looked very serious, as if her little heart 
was burdened with matters of great importance. 
She may have been thinking that the time of 
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ELEANOR’S 


trial had come —that if she saw the terrible 
Yankees she might tell them her father had 
gone to fight them, and that if they wanted any- 
body, they must take her, and let nothing hurt 
her dear mother, baby sister, and little Edward. 

Anyway, she was one of the band of children, 
and they approached with quick-beating hearts 
the Federal camp, which was only a few hundred 
yards distant. 

As they neared the place they saw a group 
of soldiers out in front of the tents, and one of 
the number, the colonel, called out cheerily : 
“ Come on, little people ; I’m glad tosee you.” 

At this the children looked much startled. 
Two of the number took fright and beat a most 
inglorious retreat. Only four obeyed his sum- 
mons. These came somewhat reluctantly, and 
stood before him, silent, and with anxious eyes 
lifted to his face. 

The colonel began to talk to them, and at 
last said he wanted to know whether they were 
rebels or Yankees — whether they were on his 
side or were for Jeff Davis. 

The children were speechless, and turned to 
one another with wondering faces. But he con- 
tinued : “Now, I ’Il tell you what I ’ll do: I ’ll 
make a very nice present to the little girl who 
gives me the best answer to that question.” 

With a common impulse, the children drew 
back and began with great excitement to talk 
to one another. 

“What ’s he going to do with us?” asked 
one. 

“Maybe shoot us,” answered a little girl, 
shivering, “unless we say we ’re for the Yankees.” 

“But that would be a story!” exclaimed 
Eleanor, hotly. ‘“ We’re not for the Yankees, 
and you know it!” 

“1 ’d rather be for the Yankees than be shot,” 
said little Eunice Clarke, looking frightened. 

At this moment the colonel called them: 
“Come on; I ’m ready for your answers.” 

A group of soldiers had gathered about him, 
attracted by the unusual scene, and the children 
looked fearfully at the “ bluecoats.” 

Eunice happened to be in front of the group. 
“ Well, my little girl,” asked the colonel, “ what 
are your sentiments? Whom are you for?” 
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“T—JI 'm for the Yankees, sir!” she said in 
an almost inaudible tone. 

The colonel smiled and asked the next in line. 

“If you won’t shoot me, I ’ll be a Yankee 
for — for a little while,” she answered, twisting 
the corner of her apron. 

~ “ And you?” was asked of the next; but the 
child covered her face with her hands and said 
nothing. 

Only Eleanor was left. She took a step toward 
the colonel. Her sunbonnet had fallen back, 
and her tangled brown curls were blown by the 
summer breeze. 

“ And you, my little lady, whom are you for? 
The Yankees ?” he asked. 

Eleanor lifted her brown eyes with a flash to 
his face, while her cheeks glowed, and her lips, 
though they quivered a moment, parted, as she 
cried, stamping her little foot : 

“No,no! I’maSecesh. I'll live a Secesh, 
and I ’ll die aSecesh. That’s whatIam. Now, 
if you want to, take me and shoot me!” 

The men gave a loud cheer. “ Hurrah for 
the little Secesh! Hurrah for the brave little 
Secesh!” they cried. 

“ Hurrah for the little heroine!” exclaimed 
the colonel. “That ’s what she is—a little 
trump of a girl who ’s not afraid to tell the 
truth. She ’s a dear, loyal little rebel!” 

Then he caught her in his arms, lifted her to 
his shoulder, and, followed by the other chil- 
dren, who were shamefaced and abashed, he 
carried her into the town, then toa shop, where, 
sure enough, he selected for her a beautiful gift. 

“Just look!” said Eunice Clarke, with wide- 
open eyes. “That ’s what she got for telling 
the truth. Just look! I don’t believe I ‘ll be 
afraid next time.” 

After this the colonel took Eleanor to her 
own gate, and left her, saying tenderly, as he 
held her hand at parting: “‘ I hope, my dear lit- 
tle rebel, you will always be as true as you have 
been to-day.” Then he kissed her and went 
back to camp. 

This one colonel had in a sense captured the 
entire town, and for years the children talked 
about him, until he became their favorite hero. 
They called him always “ Eleanor’s Colonel.” 








THE.BULB OF THE CRIMSON TULIP. 





By LILLIAN 


L. PRICE. 





Tue village lay dusty and dozing in the hot 
sunshine of an early summer day. In the 
church steeple the bell rang out three of the 
afternoon. 

The broad highway was almost deserted, 
save for a waddling flock of ducks crossing 
toward the wayside brook, and an old man, 
with silvery gray locks neatly tied in a queue, 
who leaned upon a garden wicket and watched 
his opposite neighbor. 

She was a little slip of a lass in a brown stuff 
dress and plain cap, kneeling, trowel in hand, 
beside a bed of tulips which glowed scarlet 
and yellow and white in the bright sunshine, 
while she slowly and with infinite care raised a 
beautiful crimson blossom from the mold and 
transplanted it to a flower-pot. 

Then, rising with the posy clasped in her 
arm, she came down to the gateway and looked 
anxiously up the “ Broad Street.” 

Grandpapa Davis nodded and smiled at her 
standing there, an erect, graceful little figure, 
with a look of thoughtful care upon her face. 
The shadows of the newly leaved trees blotched 
and flickered upon the highway. Beyond lay 
the military green, with its long rows of elms 
arching over a pathway, and out of their shad- 
owy distance appeared a gleam of scarlet, 
which proved to bea tall soldier walking slowly 
along, flourishing his riding-whip. Grandpapa 
Davis and the little maid exchanged glances. 
His was one of deep anxiety ; hers, of questioning 
fear. 

Both thought instantly of the evening before, 
when the roadway glimmered in faint starlight, 
and a wounded rider crept up in the fragrant 
May darkness to the cottage gate. There he 
was assisted from the horse by women’s hands, 
and disappeared within the cottage, bowered in 
its budding vines. Grandpapa recalled Marga- 
ret, standing in the candle-light of his kitchen, 
telling him her brother’s story. The anxiety of 


a woman replaced the pretty, roguish joking she 
was wont to parry with him. 

Mahlon Ross had ridden from Elizabethtown 
with a cipher of importance from Maxwell 
of that place to General Washington, lying at 
Morristown. While crossing the Salt Meadows 
his horse had thrown him, and he was able to 
go forward only to his home, where he arrived 
fainting in his saddle. 

“ Whom shall we trust to carry the papers 
onward ?” Margaret had asked the old man. 

“Ford Halsey of the mill,” he answered 
promptly. “He is in York Town on business, 
and will be back by the coach to-morrow noon. 
Ford rides like the wind, and knows every 
byway as well as an Indian.” 

As Margaret watched the coming British 
soldier she anxiously scanned the highway be- 
yond him in the direction of the Halseys’ ‘mill, 
whither her mother had ridden to interview 
Ford. No welcome figures of horse and rider 
appeared in the sunny loneliness of the broad 
highway. A robin whistled in the tree-top, the 
soldier lounged slowly along, and drowsy silence 
reigned. ' 

Her grandmother’s gentle old face, framed in 
its cap and kerchief, appeared above the blue 
half-door. 

“ Margaret!” she called softly. 

Margaret turned hastily. 

“Dear heart,” said the old woman, “it has 
just struck three. What keeps thy mother?” 

The little maid shook her head. 

“«¢ Old Dobs’ sleeps and dreams with mother 
on his back,” she said. ‘Oh, I would that he 
felt my birching! If his lazy hoofs kept time 
to my heart-beats he would be here. Grand- 
mother, is Mahlon safe, lying in the stable-loft ? 
I see a redcoat yonder.” 

“ Tut!” cried the old woman, sharply. “Even 
the spring wind has ears in days like these! Be 
mindful of what thou sayest, my child!” 
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Then, seeing the flower, she exclaimed: 
“What art thou doing, lass? 
potted a tulip to-day?” 

“’T was promised to Cicely Halsey for this 


Why hast thou 
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her grandmother a swift look, and fled, without 
another word, around the corner of the house, 
Setting the tulip on the bench-seat of the rear 
porch, she went on to the barn, where her sick 

brother lay concealed, 








and returned almost 
immediately with 
something clasped un- 
der her kerchief. One 
pull, and the tulip 
came out of the pot, 
the mold scattering 
over the porch seat. 
Catching up a knife, 
she parted the bulb in 
halves and hollowed 
out the centers. In 
the bottom of the po 
she placed a packet of 
paper drawn from her 
bosom, and within the 
hollowed bulb she hid 
the strip of precious 
cipher. With hands 
that lost no time, she 
repotted the cherished 
flower, cleared away 
the traces, and stood 
looking down upon it 
regretfully. 

“Tf any  redcoat 
must have Mahlon’s 
papers, I would rather 
it were thee,” she said, 
stroking a satin petal 
of her tulip. “I did 
so hate to wound thee 
—I who nursed thee 
from a sprout!” And 
with a little childish 
quiver of the lips, she 
stooped and kissed the 








* *siR, I MUST GO,’ SAID MARGARET. 
(SEE PAGE 831.) 


afternoon, ’T is her birthday, and she admires 
this tulip. It is most rare of color. I thought 
later to ride to the mill to give it to her.” 

Her glance strayed from the blossom in her 
arms to the soldier crossing the road. Then, 
with a thought kindling in her face, she gave 


AND SHE REACHED FOR HER FLOWER.” 


flower before entering 
the house. 

The grandmother sat knitting. 

“T like not that redcoat soldier sniffing our 
lilac-bushes so closely,” said Margaret. “I would 
mother were returned! But I have thought of 
a way to get the papers to Ford under the very 
nose of the redcoat, if need be—which God 
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grant not! I fear there are other soldiers of 
his kind in the village.” 

The old lady sighed and shook her head. 
“ War breeds old thoughts in young minds. ’T is 
ill to judge the errand of a man by the color of his 
coat, lass. For the papers, I ’Il trust thy wit.” 

Margaret flitted restlessly from table to dresser. 
A small chicken, under her skilled fingers, was 
soon bubbling in the pot. A head of lettuce lay 
crisply piled on a dish, and out of the oven she 
drew a freshly baked loaf. With her back to 
the doorway, she did not see a shadow fall 
across the sanded brick, as the redcoat soldier, 
leaning his arms on the ledge of the half-door, 
looked keenly about the little kitchen. 

“Lass!” cried his hearty voice, thick with 
the Yorkshire accent, “thou seemest too busy 
even so much as to hear soldier boots crunch- 
ing thy dooryard gravel — though I tried most 
manfully to steal a march on thee, I ’ll confess.” 

Margaret turned and faced him steadfastly, 
while the grandmother’s knitting dropped to 
her lap at the first sound of his voice. Neither 
spoke. “Hast thou a well?” he continued. 
“T ’m fain to drink! This road-tramping is 
churlish business. And ye have churlish folk 
in this town. Faith, I’ve no opinion of their 
eyes and ears! General Knyphausen would 
better have sent one of his own Hessians than 
us; he had learned fully as much.” 

“ Thou art from Yorkshire,” said Grandmother 
Ross, mildly. ‘Since thou art thirsty, wouldst 
thou drink a glass of elder wine, and eat a slice 
of rice-cake made after the fashion of the mother- 
land?” 

“ Why, now!”—the broad red face glowed 
with pleasure and astonishment —“that ’s the 
first civil word I have heard this day! Madam, 
I do assure you, that wakes the heart in me, 
and makes me loath to take thy hospitality and 
do my soldier’s errand here.” 

A flush of surprise almost matching the sol- 
dier’s had swept over Margaret’s face at her 
grandmother’s words. But now she stepped 


forward courteously. “ Nay,” she said, setting 
a rush-bottomed chair for him in the cool breeze 
of the doorway, “thou mayst taste my mother’s 
wine, for thou art weary and a wayfarer. Later, 
if needs must, we can talk of war.” 

The soldier dropped into the chair, with his 


clanking spurs rattling on the bricks, and drank 
thankfully the great draught of water Margaret 
dipped from the well-curb bucket and brought 
to him. 

“ Ah, that takes the blaze of the sun out of 
the blood!” he said. His face softened as he 
watched her prepare the cake and wine for him. 

When she placed them before him, the grand- 
mother said gently : “’T is wine, sir, of the real 
English smack, being a recipe of my mother’s, 
and I hope thou ’It like the cake.” 

“T like them ay well,” he growled, as the 
spicy wine fell clearly into the glass, “but not 
to repay thee with saucy questions.” 

The old woman sighed softly. “Sir, if saucy 
questions be thy duty, do not shirk aught of it. 
Hospitality is a duty, too.” 

“T am looking for a lad who should have 
ridden by here on a roan horse last eventide.” 

“One of thine own men?” asked Mar- 
garet, steadily, though with an effort. 

The soldier stared at her. 

“ Beshrew me not,” he said, laughing. “Do 
we waylay our own messengers?” 

“Then art thou not tapping at folly’s wicket 
to ask us to betray ours?” she returned. 

He surveyed her slowly, from the white cap 
to the tiny buckled slippers, and said soberly: 
“ Lass, all the folk of this town are not rebels; 
neither must an answer be always yea or nay to 
be useful.” 

While she set the plate and glass upon the 
dresser, he stared gloomily out into the sunshine. 

“ Hast thou kith or kin fighting against the 
king ?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” said Margaret, standing by her grand- 
mother’s chair; ‘“‘my father and my brother. 
Sir, had I seen twenty horsemen riding by, thou 
knowest I would not tell thee!” 

He looked sharply at her again under his 
bushy brows, and shook his head. 

“ What if I tell thee I must search thy dwell- 
ing ?” he said, scanning her face. 

“ My grandmother is old and I am young. 
Our doors lie open to thee. Naught could 
hinder thee. Neither of us would ask thee not 
to. If that be thy present duty, follow it; yet 
it sets not well with thy question.” 

Margaret swung open the porch door, where 
the scarlet tulip drooped its head, and the sol- 
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dier glanced past it, beyond the double rows of 
tasseled currant-bushes, to the door of the little 
barn. A sound of hoof-beats stopping in front 
directed his glance to the highway again. 

Dame Ross slowly dismounted from Old 
Dobs at the horse-block, and Margaret said, 
“Tt is my mother.” She glanced at her grand- 
mother. “ Mother has been to mill, sir,” she 
volunteered to the soldier. 

“Thou ridest thine own grist to mill, eh?” 
he said, with returning good humor. Then, as 
the dame put out her hand for the heavy sack, 
he suddenly strode down to the garden gate, 
and, sweeping a low bow to the startled woman, 
said, “ May I not put this on the kitchen floor 
for thee, or in the stable ?” 

Mrs. Ross turned herself to Dobs’s bridle to 
hide the deadly whiteness of her face. The 
soldier stood there, smiling cheerfully. 

“If thou wilt put the flour on the kitchen 
floor, I will thank thee. It is much courtesy 
from a stranger. I knew not that my roof en- 
tertained a guest of thy coat,” she said at length. 

“ Nay, I’m not of thy convictions,” laughed 
the soldier, laying the sack upon his scarlet 
shoulder; “but my mother taught me courtesy 
to a woman ere the king taught me soldiering.” 

Margaret met her mother upon the thresh- 
old. “I am so glad thou art come,” she said, 
mutely reading her face, as she laid her hand 
on her mother’s bonnet-strings to undo them. 
“T feared I should not get to Cicely’s to keep 
birthday tea with her. Mother, our guest is a 
wayfaring soldier.” She looked at him apolo- 
getically for this poor introduction. 

The dame felt the scrutiny of a keen pair of 
eyes fixed upon her face. 

“ Madam,” he said, “ my errand is to ask a 
question. Hast thou seen a lad on a roan 
horse riding by thy doorway ?” 

“Which way should the lad have been rid- 
ing?” asked the dame, tying on her house- 
apron; “for, though the highway is a broad 
one, it leads as easily to Elizabethtown as to 
Morristown. Riders choose both ways to do 
their galloping. Dost thou take us for Tories, 
to ask us such a question? I wonder at thee!” 

The soldier laughed restlessly. “I was not 
built to prowl in cottage gardens,” he said 
uneasily, picking up his whip from the floor. 
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Margaret had slipped out and tethered Old 
Dobs to the pear-tree. Now she came in by the 
back porch door, calmly carrying her potted 
crimson tulip. 

“ Mother,” she said, placing the flower upon 
the table and reaching for her straw bonnet, 
“’t is late to visit Cicely, but I think I will go, 
as I promised. I see shower-caps rising out of 
the west, and I want to get the tulip there be- 
fore the rain.” 

“’T is a bonny flower,” said the soldier, 
lifting the pot and sniffing the blossom. “ Dost 
thou ride to a birthday feast ?” 

“ Only to carry a token to a friend,” she re- 
plied, looking wistfully up at him, standing 
there with the tulip in his arms. 

The dame had assented to Margaret’s request, 
and now sat down to her knitting. A waft of 
cool, scented mountain air suddenly swayed the 
white curtain of a west window. “I sniff a 
shower in that breeze,” said Margaret. “Sir, 
I must go. Good day to you”; and she reached 
for her flower. 

“Not so fast,” he said, smiling quizzically 
upon her. “I must go, too. I shall seek no 
further in this town. My question seems like 
saying, ‘ Dilly, Dilly, Dilly, come and be killed.’ 
Whither ridest thou, little hostess — north or 
south? If north, I beg to go with thee. My 
horse is tethered back of the church.” 

“T go north, sir,” said Margaret, her eyes 
resting on the flower, which drooped now on 
the soldier’s broad breast as he still retained it 
in his arms. 

“North? That is well. Wilt thou point out 
the turn to the Bloomfield road?” And he 
followed her down the garden pathway. 

“Gladly,” said Margaret, as she mounted 
nimbly to Old Dobs’s back. “’T is only a bit 
beyond the mill road. Sir, I can carry my tulip 
now.” 

“Thou wilt not have a redcoat cavalier, 
eh, to bear it for thee?” he said, laughing, as 
he delivered the precious pot into her out- 
stretched hand. 

Margaret grasped it, a wave of intense relief 
following the tension of uncertainty of the last 
few minutes. She pulled Dobs’s bridle with a 
lighter heart, when a loud whinny in the little 
stable beyond suddenly broke the stillness. 
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The soldier turned his head and listened. In 
the swift action lay so shrewd a suspicion that 
the little heart beating behind the flower-pot 
stood almost still, but the serene look in Mar- 
garet’s eyes never wavered. 

“T fear we shall soon have a shower,” she 
said, calmly meeting the soldier’s gaze. ‘“* Dap- 
ple’ is whinnying, for he feels the thunder. 
Come, Dobs, thou must do thine errand briskly, 
if thou wouldst not have a wet skin.” 

She nodded to her mother and grandmother, 
and the soldier took a gallant leave of them; 
then together they disappeared up the road in 
a cloud of sifting golden dust. 

The busy hoppers of the old mill hummed 
and sung in the afternoon stillness. Cicely 
Halsey had moved her flax-wheel into a little 
arbor back in the mill garden, whence she 
could overlook the stable-yard and Ford, who 
was sitting in a doorway, booted and spurred. 

Suddenly up the road came Margaret riding, 
Old Dobs taking long, surprised strides, such as 
stirred in his dull brain certain memories of his 
youth. With flushed cheeks and shining eyes, 
Margaret ran up the garden path, and, bursting 
into the little arbor, flung the tulip upon the table. 

“Where is Ford?” she cried. “ Will he 
ride, Cicely? Will he ride?” 

“Will he ride?” said Cicely, in astonish- 
ment. “He has been booted and spurred this 
half-hour, and waits but the papers. Did not 
thy mother tell thee ?” 

Margaret shook her head, and then, without a 
word, wrenched the tulip from the pot. 

“Why, now!” exclaimed Cicely. “ What 
art thou doing? That is my crimson tulip thou 
art tumbling from the pot! Is that the way —” 

But Margaret was running stable-ward with the 
stalkiess bulb and a packet in her hands, leav- 
ing Cicely speechless with dismay, surveying 
the dying flower and the heap of dirt. 

Ford, getting the papers, simply looked 
inside the bulb, and, with a shrewd, intelligent 
nod to Margaret, slipped it into his pocket, 
mounted his horse, and rode away. Margaret 
swung the barred gate behind him, and turned, 
to find Cicely at her elbow. A long, distant 
roll of thunder sounded in the west. A gust 
of wind swept the garden, and puffed fragrantly 
into Margaret’s face. She turned to Cicely. 


“Thank God, Ford is gone!” she said, 
“The English evidently have learned that a 
messenger was sent with important news to 
Morristown. More likely they also know of 
Mahlon’s hurt. A redcoat, looking, as I feared, 
for his hiding-place, came to the house this 
afternoon. I thought he would search the 
place, and so I hid the papers in thy flower, 
knowing I could get Grandpap Davis to ride 
with them to thee, if worst came to worst. 
Now I fear their return to take my brother 
prisoner. They will if they find him. Nay, 
do not look so frightened, Cicely. I saved the 
papers, and I must save Mahlon. I saw a 
look in the soldier’s eyes when Dapple whin- 
nied! The very roan he was so keen to find! 
Thou seest I must pace it home, dear.” 

Dobs, wounded and puzzled at his mistress’s 
heartless urging of his lazy old legs, almost gal- 
loped to the home door, and the thunder rolled 
and muttered. A grayness had quenched the 
afternoon light, and the hush that preludes the 
storm lay over house and garden as Margaret 
entered the kitchen. 

“Ford is well on the way, and the papers 
with him,” she said, in answer to her mother’s 
anguished glance. “The soldier did not ride 
off with the tulip. But I fear he will return. 
We must hide Mahlon in Grandpap Davis’s old 
sugar-house, across the huckleberry swamp, and 
tie Dapple in the clearing. Rain or not, ill or 
not, Mahlon must go.” 

With the first big drops of the rain the little 
train set out across the fields, and as it poured 
down faster and faster, all traces of Dapple’s 
hoofs were washed from the dusty pathway 
they had taken. In an hour the sick lad was 
under cover and the shower had passed. 

The garden lay sweet and damp and drip- 
ping in the evening twilight, and Margaret 
was stooping to raise and bind back some 
storm-beaten sprays of a rose-bush, when at the 
gate five redcoat horsemen drew rein. 

Margaret dropped her hammer in the mold. 
Inside the doorway the grandmother never 
ceased her knitting, and upon the porch ap- 
peared the dame’s quiet figure. The soldier 
of the afternoon came up the path, with his 
companions following him. Margaret’s first 
keen glance at him showed how entirely he had 
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become simply an English soldier in discharge 
of his duty. 

“] learn that the rider whom I seek lieth ill 
in this cottage,” he said sternly. “Dame, I 
must search this dwelling.” 

“’T is easy to war on women,” shesaid, sighing. 

The soldier glanced at Margaret. “They 
shall do no more than is needful,” he promised. 
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“TI did not find thy brother,” he said gravely, 
“and perchance thou knowest why. If his 
hurt was slight, no doubt he rides to Morris- 
town. Thou art a brave little woman. Wilt 
thou bid me good night?” He put out his 
hand, and Margaret took it heartily. 

The despatches reached General Washington 
in safety from Ford’s hand, as he was about to 





“** DAME, I MUST SEARCH THIS 


They clanked their way across the kitchen 
floor. The rough soldier voices rose and fell, 
and then she heard her mother’s quiet, clear 
tones. Both stalls in the stable were empty, 
for Dobs was out in the pasture with Grand- 
papa Davis’s old roadster. ‘The hay where 
Mahlon lay Margaret’s own arms had retossed. 
The fireflies began to twinkle in the garden ere 
the search was given up. 

Then the soldiers rounded the house corner, 
and Margaret, sitting on the step, arose. The 
tall soldier stopped, while his companions 
strolled on to the gate, plucking flowers. 

VoL. XXVII.— 105-106. 


DWELLING,’ HE SAID STERNLY.” 


journey to Springfield, and Mahlon, recovering, 
soon rode Dapple back to his post. 

Three years later Margaret stood beside her 
brother in New York City and watched the Brit- 
ish troops leaving the country. Suddenly in the 
marching ranks a soldier caught sight of her 
sober little face, and a bright smile of recognition 
brought an answering flash to her face. 

It was the tall redcoat; and Margaret’s 
friendly little hand waving to him as he left her 
shores gave token that kinship of heart wiped 
out remembrance of that sharp peril which had 
rent in twain the bulb of the crimson tulip. 

















THE CLUB-MOSSES. 


DuRING strolls in the very 
warm days of midsummer it is 
pleasant to seek the dense for- 
ests, where the ground is cool 
and moist, and to search in the 
tangled thickets of the side-hills 
at the margin of aswamp. Here 
may often be found the beautiful. club-mosses 
familiar to us also as “ ground-pine” and 
“ Christmas green.” This last name often des- 
ignates such members of the family of club- 
mosses as are used for Christmas decorations, 
but the term ground-pine is seldom applied to 
any but one known to botanists as the Zycofo- 
dium obscurum. The 
club-shaped parts 
of the plants bear 
spores, which are to 
this plant what the 
seeds are to higher 
forms of plants. 
The very small sul- 
phur-yellow spores 
< are many, and seek 

> even too close ac- 
quaintance with us 

rie prooroowm erorss razvmr by coloring yellow 
THE FINGERS. our hands and our 

clothes. Where many of the club-shaped 
spore-stems grow among leaves, our shoes will 
be quickly covered with the yellow dust. The 
spores are readily inflammable and slightly ex- 


TRAILING CHRIST- 
MAS GREEN. 
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plosive from the abundant oil they contain. 
While all books on botany tell us this fact, 
comparatively few persons know of the singu- 
larly explosive properties of the yellow dust- 
like powder, and that it is used extensively 





WATCHING THE FIREWORKS. (CLUB-MOSS SPORES ARE USED 
EXTENSIVELY IN COLORED FIRES, ROCKETS, ETC.) 


in making colored fires and other fireworks. 
Druggists use the powder to put in pill-boxes 
with pills, as it is not affected by moisture, and 
thus prevents the pills from sticking to one an- 
other. Powdered licorice is sometimes used for 
the same purpose, but lycopodium is considered 
preferable. For five cents about a half-ounce 
may be secured at a drug-store, and its resis- 
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tance to moisture and its inflammability may 
be easily shown. Fill a tumbler two thirds full 
of water and pour a little of the powder on the 
water. Then put your finger in the water 
down to the bottom of the tumbler, and your 
finger will not be wet. The powder goes down 
around the finger, preventing it from becoming 
wet, even if held quite a long time in the water. 
To test the inflammability of the spores, rap 
one of the club-moss heads that we have found 
in the woods over a lighted match or candle, 
or put upon a sheet of paper a very small 
amount of that obtained from the druggist, and 
then pour these few grains into a candle-flame. 

Thus our club-moss, giving us both Christ- 
mas greens and fireworks, is seen to be closely 
connected with our two important holidays — 
Christmas and Fourth of July. 


BOYS AND HORNETS’ NESTS. 


THE very mention of hornets’ nests fills the 
heart of every country boy with dread, delight, 
and—fight. For some unknown reason, a hor- 
nets’ nest brings into action every bit of a boy’s 
fighting nature. It is but fair to say that the 
hornets are always ready to meet him in the 

















OUTSIDE VIEW OF HORNETS’ NEST 


same spirit, and the boy often gets the worst of 
the combat. 

But why this desire to injure the hornets? 
They are harmless, especially at a distance. 
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And why should we seek to destroy the hor- 
nets and their curious home, which has been 
well called “a real palace of paper” ? 

I remember how I was once rebuked for my 














THE CELLS IN THE HORNETS’ NEST 


boyish love of destruction. I had returned 
from a tramp in the woods with several com- 
panions, and was telling with delight how we 
had “smashed a big hornets’ nest,” when a lady 
who was visiting my mother said : 

“So you ‘smashed a hornets’ nest.’ 
let me tell yau a story about a hornets’ nest. 

Of course I was ready to listen, so I remained 
very quiet while she related to me about watch- 
ing the hornets : 

“I was sitting in my room in our little cot- 
tage, one spring 
morning, when | 
noticed a number “= 
of hornets flying “€ 
about the closed 
window. Watching 
them through the 
glass, I saw they 
were building a 
nest on my window-sill. 
to do much work about the house, I had plenty 
of time to watch these busy little creatures, and 
the other members of the family soon learned 
not to disturb ‘ grandma’s pets.’ 

“ Day after day for several weeks I watched 
my industrious little builders. I saw them bring 


Now 
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THE HORNET, LIFE SIZE 


Now, as I am too old 
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small bits of soft and decayed wood, chew it 
until it was pulpy, and from this make the 
wonderful little paper cells in which their young 
would be hatched. This part of their work 
took time, because the jittle creatures made 
several rows of the cells, the whole home being 
about the size of a saucer, and there were 
hundreds of cells in each row. 

“ After they completed the inner cells, they 
made the wonderful outside roof-covering to 
protect the baby hornets from the weather and 
from birds and other enemies. Oh, how they 
worked! —sosteadily, so quietly, without quarrel- 
ing or shirking, each anxious to do his full duty. 
Finally the whole wonderful nest was finished, 
and the cells were filled with eggs. Through a 
hole or doorway the old hornets went in and 
cut. 

“T wondered what was going on inside their 
home, so I watched them very carefully, and 
after some time I noticed they were bringing 
little spiders, flies, and other small insects to the 
nest. Then I knew the eggs were hatched, and 
they were busy feeding the hundreds of hungry 
mouths. How they worked to feed that large 
family ! 

“When the frosts of early autumn came, the 
hornets all disappeared, except a few who re- 
mained to form a new colony next spring; and 
I took the nest into my room, where it yet hangs 
to remind me how patiently all creatures labor 
and care for their young.” 

F, ALEx. Lucas. 


FIREWORKS FROM THE MUD. 


THOSE of our readers who are fond of wad- 
ing will probably remember that sometimes, 
when wading in water with a soft, muddy bot- 
tom, they have seen large bubbles rise out of 
the mud. This is also likely to happen when 
rowing in shallow, muddy ponds surrounded 
by bogs of moss. 

If you will carry matches the next time you 
go wading in such places, and will touch a 
lighted match to any one of these bubbles, it 
will burn with a little pop. You can often get 
more bubbles by thrusting a stick into the mud. 
In large quantities the gas is very explosive, 
but such a small quantity is harmless. This is 


the same gas as. the terrible fire-damp that 
causes explosions in coal-mines. 

It accumulates wherever vegetable matter 
rots under water, as in other places where the 
air is shut out. For example, it is formed plen- 
tifully in brooks and rivers where sawdust has 
settled in large quantities. 

A few years ago the Boston papers gave ex- 
tended accounts of a great find of natural gas 
at Brattleboro, Vermont. The sawdust from 
the hundreds of mills along the Connecticut 
River and its branches had settled in a quiet 


APPLYING A LIGHTED MATCH TO THE EXPLOSIVE BUBBLES. 


place in the river, and in decaying gave off so 
much gas that people became excited about it. 
Natural gas and coal were probably made in 
some such way from leaves, wood, moss, and 
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other vegetable matter, only deeper down in 
the earth ; for what is left after the gas is given 
off from the sawdust or the peat-moss is black, 
and, in the case of peat, will burn when dry. 


A. J. Grout. 


HOW THE STARFISH EATS AN OYSTER. 

THE oyster when at home lives in a hard 
lime shell which nicely protects him from the 
attack of enemies. Man, with his tools, can 


Yeoy 
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two shells of the oyster are held together by a 
hinge which is opened by a spring. The spring 
is so adjusted that the shells will be pushed 
open unless they are held together by the 
Some scientists tell us that, after 
the starfish has held the oyster for a while, the 
oyster opens its shell in order to get food, and 
the starfish, that has been waiting for this, now 
injects into the shell a little reddish liquid. 
This acts as a poison, paralyzing the muscles 
and thus making it impossible for the animal to 


muscles. 


» 
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STARFISH ATTACKING AN OYSTER, CLASPING ITS ARMS AROUND IT, 


open the shell and remove the soft animal, but 
besides man the oyster has few foes. Oddly 
enough, his greatest foe is not, as might be 
expected, an animal with powerful jaws and 
strong teeth, but one wholly without jaws. It 
is the common starfish, so common everywhere 
at the sea-shore. 

Now, the starfish is a soft, flexible creature, 
very sluggish, seemingly helpless, and utterly 
unable to attack such an animal as the oyster. 
Its mouth, which is in the center of the disk, 
has no teeth or jaws. How can such a helpless 
creature open the formidable oyster-shell, and 
get at the animal concealed within ? 

Its method of doing so is odd enough. It 
first clasps the oyster in its arms, wrapping its 
five arms around the shell tightly, as shown in 


Having thus seized the oyster, it 
Just exactly what happens next 
The 


the figure. 
quietly waits. 
even our scientists do not exactly know. 





close its shell. Others tell us that the process 
is simpler, and that the starfish simply holds 
the shells tightly together until the oyster is 
smothered. As soon as it is stupefied by the 
suffocation, the muscles relax, and the shell 
opens. 

Whichever of these two accounts is true, it is 
certain that after a little the oyster-shells fly 
open. Now comes the oddest feature of all. 
The stomach of the starfish is very large and 
elastic, and it is now thrown out of the animal’s 
mouth much as one would turn a bag inside 
out. This stomach is then thrust within the 
oyster-shell, and wrapped around the soft ani- 


mal, beginning at once to digest it. The 
starfish does not take the trouble even to 


remove the oyster from its shell, digesting it in 
its own home, and eventually crawling away, 
empty shell. 

H. W. Conn. 


leaving behind the gaping, 
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A PLANT THAT KEEPS A SERVANT. 


In this picture is shown a very curious plant, 
the Indian pipe. Did you ever hear of a plant 
keeping a servant to do work for it? Well, 
the Indian pipe keeps one. Sometime when 





THE INDIAN PIPE. 


you are in the woods where this plant is grow- 
ing, dig up one, and you will see that its roots 
are short, thick, and all in a bunch. Now, the 
servant lives in these roots, and it is a plant, 
too. But it is a very minute plant called a 
fungus, and this fungus is so small that we 


cannot see it without the aid of a microscope. | 


This fungus servant is like tiny threads, and it 
grows into the roots of the Indian pipe. 

At first one might think that the Indian pipe 
had no leaves, but by looking closely we see 
that it has small pointed scales, white or pink 
in color, attached where we might expect the 
leaves. In fact, these are the leaves, though 
they look so different from the green leaves 
which we are accustomed to see on most trees 
and flowers. Some one may ask what these 
funny leaves on the Indian pipe are for. Well, 
we do not know that they are of any use to 
the plant — at least we do know that the leaves 
of the Indian pipe cannot do the work for it 
which the green leaves of trees and flowers do 
for them. 

Plants with green leaves can make their own 
starch food. With the help of sunlight they 
make starch from one of the gases in the air, 


which becomes mixed with the water in the 
leaves. The Indian pipe plant needs starch 
food, just as all plants do; but since it has no 
leaf-green, it cannot make its own starch. 
The fungus servant in its roots can get the 
starch food very easily from the decaying leaves 
in the ground. Some of this it turns over to 
the Indian pipe, and perhaps takes some other 
food in return from its master. 

Very few green plants can take starch food 
through their roots without help. Many of 
them also have these fungus servants in their 
roots, the same as this Indian pipe, so that they 
get their starch food in two ways. This is so 
with a large number of the orchids, with the 
oaks, and other trees at times. These plants 
have not yet lost their green color. Others — 
for example, pine-sap, the pine-drops, coral-root 
orchid, etc.— have lost their leaf-green, and at 
the same time have fungus servants in their 
roots, or can take the starch food through their 
roots without any help. 

GEORGE F. ATKINSON. 


THE FIRE-CRACKER BUTTERFLY. 


IF you have ever chased a butterfly, you know 
how wellit is fitted to escape from its enemies 
by swift flight and skill in dodging. Just as 





THE AGERONIA BUTTERFLY, THAT MAKES A SNAPPING NOISE 
LIKE A SMALL FIRE-CRACKER. 

you dash the net in full confidence of capture, 

you are surprised to see it far away in the field 

or high in air. perhaps among the topmost 
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branches of a tree, if you are butterfly-hunting 
in or at the edge of a forest. 

A butterfly in South America, known to the 
naturalists as the Ageronia, makes a loud snap- 
ping noise when flying, so that we may well 
call it the fire-cracker butterfly. It pop-pops 
ind snap-snaps in quite a startling manner as 
it flies here and there, and thus is not only able 
to get away from its enemies, but to frighten 
them away. Apparently the butterfly is noisy 
the greater part of the time, not so much for 
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protection as for enjoyment in the popping, like 
a boy on Fourth of July with fire-crackers. 

You see, the closer and more extensively 
we study even the smaller members of the 
animal kingdom, the more we find that 
touch of nature makes the whole world kin,” 
and that the birds, butterflies, insects, etc., 


~“ one 


seem 
in some respects very much like human beings. 

Discovering all these queer habits and traits of 
our little friends in the fields and forests makes 
the study of nature so intensely interesting. 


RESULTS OF THE VOTING FOR FAVORITES. 


PREFERENCES AND PRIZE LETTERS. 


ANNOUNCEMENT Of voting for favorites, with 
prize offers, was made on page 457 of the 
March number. Very interesting letters were 


Every letter has been carefully considered and 
votes correctly recorded. The number of favor- 
ites voted on was surprisingly large, showing 
that general favoritism is not confined to a very 


few things. The “candidates” represented 





THE DEER RECEIVED THE HIGHEST NUMBER OF VOTES AMONG 


received from all sections of the United States 


and several foreign countries. The largest 


number received from any city or town was 
seventy-one letters and eighty-four drawings 
from Elmira, New York. 





FOUR-FOOTED ANIMALS 


were forty-two birds, twenty-seven four-footed 
animals, forty flowers, and twenty-one insects. 


The choices were as follows: 
Birds: First, the robin; second, the wood- 


pecker; and third, the Baltimore oriole. 
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Four-footed animals: First, the deer ; second, 
the squirrel; third, the rabbit. 

Flowers: First, the trailing arbutus; second, 
the violet ; third, the wild rose. 

Insects: First, the honey-bee; second, the 
butterfly ; third, the ant. 
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THE SQUIRREL IS SECOND CHOICE IN FAVORITES OF FOUR-FOOTED ANIMALS. 


PRIZE LETTERS. 


In accord with the offers the following letters 
received prizes, as stated with each, for best 
statements of personal observation and reasons 
for the preferences. 


REGARDING THE DEER. 


706 West END AVENUE, NEw York CIry. 

Dear St. NicHo.tas: I like the deer best of all wild 
animals, although it lives and is hunted for its flesh and 
hide in nearly every country except South Africa and 
Australia. It seems a shame to kill these beautiful 
creatures. They have such a pretty form, and there is 
such an innocent, gentle look about their soft, brown 
eyes. Their legs are slender and look delicate, but bear 
them swiftly and gracefully over the ground. 

The deer hide themselves so skilfully among the trees, 
bushes, and dried leaves that it is only skilled hunters, 
with the help of their hounds, that can find the deer. 
Another thing that I have noticed is that they carry their 
head and antlers with rather proud but pretty air. The 
hair of the little deer or fawns is fine and silky. I have 
seen hunters bring home the deer they have killed, and 
I could not look at them. I do not see how a hunter 
could raise his gun to shoot one. 

I am your loving reader, 
MARGARET MARSH. 
(Age 12 years.) 





The writer of this letter also tells why she 
likes the violet the best of all the flowers. The 
prize awarded is “ Familiar Life in Field and 
Forest,” by F. Schuyler Matthews, which con- 
tains a very interesting and well-illustrated 
chapter regarding the deer and their habits. 


“IN CLOVER.” 


PINE KNOLL, GREAT Bar- 
RINGTON, MAss. 

Dear St. NICHOLAs: 
My first choice in flowers 
is the red clover. It is so 
sweet, and yet so sturdy 
and strong-looking. It is 
very useful, as all know, 
for the horse, the cow, the 
sheep, as well as the wild 
rabbit, love to eat it; and 
even we human beings 
speak of “ being in clover,” 
when especially delighted. 
Then it grows so abun. 
dantly everywhere, and its 
heads when perfect are so 
round and closely packed ; 
not like the white clover, 
which is very often rather 
SF ; “straggly.” It means 
ae at “industry,” which I think 
would be a very good em- 
blem. It has always re- 
minded me of a strong but plain and simple man who 
tries to do his part in the world, content. 

LauRA WILLARD PLatt. 
(Age 15 years.) 


The rest of the letter tells of the violet, arbu- 
tus, bobolink, and luna-moth. The prize 
awarded is a botanical collecting-case. 


ST. NICHOLAS, CRICKETS, AND HAPPY HOMES. 


SoutH HAMILTON STREET, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

Dear St. NicHowas: For the first choice of an in- 
sect as an em- 
blem of St. NICH- 
oLas, I should 
choose the crick- 
et. The principal 
reason is that the 
cricket is or 
might be consid- 
ered a sign of a 
happy home, and 
as St. NICHOLAS 
generally goes to 
one,the two might 74° 
both be signs of ‘4 
peacefulness and 
happiness. Dick- ess 
ens must have THe coTToN-TAIL RABBIT. THIRD CHOICE. 
thought so when 
he wrote “ The Cricket on the Hearth.” Who could say 
that as those English villagers sat beside a roaring fire, 
made in the old-fashioned fireplace, and heard the 
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cricket chirping cheerfully on the hearth, they were 
not the happiest family at that moment? As the fam- 
ily sit around the fireplace watching the children hang 
up their stockings and hearing them talk about what old 
St. Nicholas will bring them during the night, perhaps 
they hear the cricket’s cheerful chirping above the crack- 
ling of the fire. Somehow, ever afterward there is a 


™—~ 





THE HOUSE-CRICKET. 


connection between St. Nicholas and the cricket. And 
so I think, even if the cricket does not work and toil as 
does the bee, it will be the best emblem for our maga- 
zine. Euiot D. ATWATER. 


(Age 13 years.) 


Place the crickets under a bell-glass or tum- 
bler, with one edge on a bit of wood to allow 
circulation of air. Give them bread or mois- 
tened cracker to eat. Do not keep over twenty- 
four hours. A folding-net, with jointed bamboo 
handles and nickel trimmings, has been sent to 
the writer of this letter. May he catch many 
crickets and other interesting insects, and enjoy 
St. NicHovas! 


REASONS FOR PREFERRING THE WOOD-THRUSH. 


FRANCES LANE, WALNUT HILLs, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

Dear St. NicHoias: The wood-thrush I like for 
its beautiful song, gentleness, and for its usefulness. 
There is some- 
thing very ele- 
gant and refined 
about every 
movement of 
the wood- 
thrush. It eats 
its grubs and 
worms so dain- 
tily that it is a 


pleasure to 
watch it. The 
song of the 


thrush is beau- 
tiful in the ex- 
treme. There 
is no vivacity 
in it, but there 
is a serenity and 
etherealness in 
its pure liquid tones that is found in few if any other 
birds. Lity C. WORTHINGTON. 


(Age I5 years.) 


THE VEERY IS ONE OF THE SWEETEST 
SINGERS OF THE THRUSH FAMILY. 


The same letter also well describes the good 
qualities of the writer’s second and third favor- 
ites—the Baltimore oriole and the flicker. 
The prize awarded to Miss Worthington is a 
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copy of Florence Merriam Bailey’s “ Birds of 
Field and Village.” 


HONORARY MENTION. 


May Putnam, Jamestown, Rhode Island, interesting 
essay on robins. 

Richard Dillon, 240 Garfield Boulevard, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, good essay on bees. 

Allen Finlay, Fort Edward, New York, excellent 
description of the pansy. 

Annie C. Goddard, Morristown, New Jersey, tells of 
watching squirrels and butterflies. 

Helena Haffaker, Gray Horse, Oklahoma, tells of 
raccoon, mocking-bird, ants, and a pet wolf. 

Dorothy I. Smith, 4725 Grand Boulevard, Chicago, 
Illinois, good descriptions of several favorites. 

Margaret Conklin, Marquette, Michigan, for de- 
scription and observations of the cedar waxwing. 

elen Dorothy Graves, 486 Forest Avenue, River 
Forest, Illinois, for several interesting observations. 

Mary J. Mapes, Highland Park, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, states many observations and reasons fcr pref- 
erences. 

Marjorie A. Larson, St. Augustine, Florida, for an 
extremely well-written letter telling of favorites and 
preferences. 

Howard Smith, Pittsford, Vermont, shows apprecia- 
tion of cedar waxwing, chickadee, violet, rabbit, and 
other favorites. 

Irwin Priest, 12 Flint Street, Mansfield, Ohio, gives a 
long list of concisely stated reasons for preferring robin 
and song-sparrow. 

Henry O. Peck,62 Pomeroy Avenue, Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, for excellent description of the song-sparrow, 
robin, and bluebird. 

Earl R. Lavers, 324 Cattell Street, Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, excellently describes observations and charac- 
teristics of the robin. 

Marie H. Hankens, 2818 State Street, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, excellent observations and drawings of rabbit, 
robin, violet, and bee. 

C. H. Bradley, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, sends in- 
teresting observations of many birds, four-footed ani- 
mals, flowers, and insects. 

Irene Crisler, 133 Thirtieth Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
who thinks the thistles the greatest seed-travelers, and 
the hermit-thrush the sweetest singer. 

Isadore Douglas, Vintondale, Pennsylvania, tells of 
the squirrel, and thinks the goldenrod the best emblem, 
“because it is found everywhere — like St. NICHOLAS.” 

Helen Caton Culler (seven years old),470% East 
One Hundred and Seventy-seventh Street, New York 
City, for original observations of Baltimore oriole and 
ants. 

Fisher Y. Rawlins, Oak Cliffe, Texas, has made good 
original observations of snowbird, frog, wasp, ant, etc. 
He is eight years old, and belongs to the B. B. B. 
(* Busy Bee Boys’) Society. 

Janet Ritchie, Brookline, Massachusetts, prefers the 
chickadee. “Several of my friends have tamed some 
chickadees so that they will come to the hand for some- 
thing to eat in answer to a call.” 

Buelah Frank, 352 West One Hundred and Seven- 
teenth Street, New York City, prefers wild flowers, and 
makes a good selection of favorites, stating reasons for 
preferences in a well-written letter. 

Joe S. Beem, Marengo, Iowa, neat type-written state- 
ment of votes of the club of which he is secretary. 
Gives the following amusing and novel reason for pre- 
ferring the red-headed woodpecker “ because I can sym- 


pathize with it in having red hair.” 











No more the drifting snow piled deep— 
Of frost and winter’s chill no more; 
The only winter, now, we keep 
Shut in behind the ice-box door. 


Up from behind the fringed mountain-top, 
the lifting sea, or the level green of the prairie, 
the red sun of July comes, fiery and merciless. 
Long before noon we are seeking a cool place 
in the shade, or hurrying down to the beach for 
a dip in the salt water. Everybody is saying 
“ My! how hot it is!” and making a great to- 
do, when down in our hearts we know that we 
love this very heat, and all the ways of getting 
cool, and that we 
have been looking 
forward through 
the bleak winter 
and the backward 
spring, fondly and 
anxiously, to this 
very moment. 

It is very hard 
not to be able to 
print all the good 
contributions that 
come. So many 
worthy poems, pic- 
tures, stories, and 
puzzles came for 
July that even the 


PRIZE-WINNERS, COMPETITION No. 7. 


In making the awards, contributors’ ages are taken 
into consideration. 


Poem. Gold badge, Ethel Robinson (age 16), Can- 
ton, St. Lawrence County, New York. 
Silver badges, Doris Francklyn (age 13), 15 Wash- 





“THE GIANT CRACKER.” BY CARRIE S$ ORTH, AGE 17. (GOLD BADGE.) 


roll of honor will not hold them all, while the 
selection for prizes and publication was far more 
difficult than ever before. The illustrated poem 
and story feature has proved most popular, and 
almost every one received was well worthy of 
publication. In fact, no member should be dis- 
appointed at one failure, or at ten failures. We 
should always be willing to face and surmount 
at least one failure for every year we have 
lived, and the reward for cheerful perseverance 
is sure. Some of those who have won prizes 
heretofore have failed this time, while some 
of those who have failed steadily since the be- 

- ginning have this 
; month been re- 
warded with prizes, 
publication, or hon- 
orable mention. 
The League is a 
great school, in 
which every mem- 
ber who will may 
acquire the benefit 
that comes of wor- 
thy effort ; and this 
is of more value, in 
the long run, than 
any badge, whether 
it be of gold or 
silver. 


ington Square, New York City; and Warren Jennison 
Willis (age 10), Elysian, Minnesota. 

Prose. Gold badges, Irwin Priest (age 14), 12 Flint 
Street, Mansfield, Ohio; and Rose Wilder Terry (age 
15), Englewood, New Jersey. 

Silver badges, David M. Cheney (age 15), 50 South 
Street, Lynn, Massachusetts ; and Laura Byrne (age 10), 
Ellicott City, Maryland. 
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‘*SUMMER FIELDS.” BY ROBERT B. KING, AGE 13. (GOLD BADGE.) 


DRAWING. Gold badges, Fred Carter (age 16), Cres- 
cent House, Peel Park, Bradford, England; and Eliza- 
beth Norton (age 12), 135 Lincoln Park Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Silver badges, Alice Appleton (age 16), 209 Angell 
Street, Providence, Rhode Island; Carol Bradley (age 
13), 2221 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; and Roger Stanton Norton (age 8), 5620 Wash- 
ington Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

PHOTOGRAPH. Gold badges, Carrie S. Orth (age 17), 
1011 L Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.; and Robert 
B. King (age 13), 21 Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 

Silver badges, John Seley (age 15), Pocatello, Idaho ; 
and Annie A. Dorman (age 12), 28 West Sixty-ninth 
Street, New York City. 

Puzz.e. Gold badge, Jessie Dey (age 15), 121 Brewer 
Street, Norfolk, Virginia. 

Silver badges, Ruth Allaire (age 13), Eighty-fourth 
Street near Twenty-third Avenue, Bensonhurst, Long 
Island; Herbert Allan Boas (age 11), 128 West Seventy- 
fourth Street, New York City; and Ellen Burdett Mc- 
Key (age 13), 70 Court Street, Exeter, New Hampshire. 





“WAITING.” BY ANNIE A. DORMAN, AGE 12. (SILVER BADGE.) 





PUZZLE-ANSWERS. Gold badge, Katherine 
Forbes Liddell (age 12), Montgomery, Alabama. 

Silver badge, C. B. Gottlieb, 2404 Eutaw Place, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 





SPECIAL PRIZES. 


ILLUSTRATED PoEM. Gold badge, Besse Jen- 
kins (age 15), 236 North and East Street, Wash- 
ington Courthouse, Ohio. 

Silver badge, M. Effie Lee (age 15), Wilber- 
force, Ohio. 

ILLUSTRATED PRosE. Gold badge, Marjorie 
Beebe (age 9), 1154 East Long Street, Columbus, 

io. 

Silver badge, Caro Gregory (age 13), 717 Jef- 
ferson Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH. First, five dol- 
lars and gold badge, “Gopher,” by Bessie 
Stowell (age 15), Valley City, North Dakota. 
Second, three dollars and gold badge, “ Turkey- 
buzzards,” by Theodore Pratt (age 12), 241 Clin- 
ton Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. ‘Third, gold 
badge, “Sea-gulls,” by Alfred W. Wotkyns, 














**AN INDIAN HOME.” BY JOHN SELEY, AGE 15 (SILVER BADGE.) 


Corner Bellefontaine Street and Orange Grove Avenue, 
Pasadena, California. 


A FARM BOY’S SUMMER. 
BY IRWIN PRIEST (AGE 14) 
(Gold Badge -) 


WHEN I was a little boy father often took me to the 


harvest-field with him. When I was tired he made me 
a seat by taking a sheaf out of the shady side of a shock 
and laying it on the ground in the place from which it 
was taken. 


When I was seated in this golden seat, father would 


take between his hands a tew heads of grain, and rub 
off the husk, then blow away the chaff. This grain I 
chewed and ate. 


Here, in my shady seat, I would sit and watch the 


great reaper,drawn by two, three, or four horses, as it 
went round the field, cutting down the waving grain 
and binding it into yellow sheaves. The nest of the 
“ bob-white”’ is often found in the wheat-field. Father 
was careful that it should not be harmed. 


And I learned of the wheat-field that when shocks 
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‘*BUZZARDS,”” BY THEODORE PRATT, AGE 12. 
(SECOND PRIZE, “ WILD ANIMALS.”) 


stood close together the harvest was a big one; that 
when father said it was time for the rabbit to run, the 
field was nearly finished; that the pretty flower, the 
cockle, was an injury to the wheat, 

In the pleasant summer evenings the family sat on the 
long porches that ran along either side of the house. 
Here we lounged in the hammock or sat on the floor or 
bench. Here we heard the croaking of the frogs and the 
hum of insects, perhaps the fall of water in the fountain. 
If there were enough young people, perhaps we played 
hide-and-seek here and in the yard. 

From here we watched the fireflies, or chased out 
after the little spark that would go out and light again. 
Perhaps, after a chase over the cool, fresh grass, we would 
catch it under a broad-rimmed straw hat. We would 

ut it in a bottle or tumbler, being careful to give it air. 

hen it was time to go to bed, perhaps we did not let 

out the flies we had caught. Probably this was a bit 
cruel, but we did not think of that then. 


IN SUMMER. 


BY ROSE WILDER 
TERRY (AGE I5). 


(Gold Badge.) 


IT is a bright summer 
afternoon, and_ the 
cloudless sky above is 
as blue as the rolling 
ocean beneath. Over 
the water white-winged 
sea-gulls are swiftly 
darting, sometimes al- 
most touching the foam- 
crested waves, and then 
again flying far up into 


“GULLS.” BY ALFRED W. WOT- 
KYNS, AGE 15. (THIRD PRIZE, 
“WILD ANIMALS.”’) 
the heavens. The 
waves come pounding 
up on the beach, and 
breaking, send up long 
arms of white foam 
over the golden sands. 
Here and there, scat- 
tered over the beach, 
are little groups of chil- 
dren with their nurses, 
digging in the sand and 
running races with the 
waves. It is a place 
loved by all little chil- 
dren, and seldom visit- 
ed by any one else, ex- 
cept by the kindly faced 








“‘WHO GOES THERE?” By 
KENT SHAFFER 





poet, who used to wander by the rolling ocean, seeking 
thoughts and inspiration. 

Here, down near the waterside, is a littie mound of sand, 
surmounted with shells 
and seaweed. It was 
made to-day by a little 
child who is going away 
to-morrow. “You will 
stay here till I come 
back next summer, 
won’t you?” she had 
whispered, as she softly 
patted down the little 
heap of sand, and then 
had run away, in happy, 
childlike faith. 

Then, too, there are 
some brawny fishermen 
launching their boat as 
they prepare to go out. 
They are surrounded 





‘* PRISONERS.” BY HENRY G. HOLD, 
AGE 12. 


, by an eager little crowd, 
who watch them with 
longing admiration. 

But already the sun 
creeps lower to its set- 
ting, and the children 
begin to go home. A 
soft purple light spreads 
over the sky, and the 
waves whisper more 
softly as they run up on 
the sands. The man 
from the life-saving sta- 
tion, who patrols the 
shore all the night, 
“GOPHER.” BY BESSIE sTOweit, Comes slowly up the 

AGE 15. (FIRST PRIZE, “ WILD beach, and stops to 

ANIMALS.”’) speak to the few lin- 





gering nurses and children. Then they too are gone, 


and all is silent. 

Softly darkness falls upon the ocean, covering it with 
its dusky mantle. Then, from behind a cloud, the moon 
comes forth and lets fali her silver light upon the sea. 
And as the first moonbeam touches the water, the waves, 
running up, wash away the little mound of sand. 


TO MY COUNTRY. 
BY ETHEL ROBINSON (AGE 16). 
(Gold Badge.) 
I WOULD not have thee great on land and sea, 
Nor proud, nor reveling in ruddy gold. 
I care not for renown or history old, 
For empires proud have ruled with harsh decree, 
And in the progress of eternity 
Have burst like bubbles. Swelling armies bold 
And splendid pomp I care not to behold, 
Nor greedy wealth, nor sensual luxury. 
But oh, my country, I would ask for thee 
A brimming measure of that sacred fire 
That, breathed upon the earth, insureth light 
And peace and joy; and stainless liberty 
I ask, and sweet content, and motives higher, 
And citizens whose strength is truth and right. 


SUMMER. 
BY LAURA BYRNE (AGE I0). 
(Silver Badge.) 
IN summer we have many outdoor pleasures. We 
can go riding and driving and swimming, and take long 
walks through the woods. 
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Many had tried to capture him, to 
deprive him of his joyous freedom in 
the woodland, to banish him forever 
from those flowered hills and green 
mossy banks that he loved. No one 
had succeeded. 

Alas! there came a hoary-bearded 
hunter who had dwelt in the bosom 
of nature all his life, but who, for all 
that, was cruel, bloodthirsty, and ava- 
ricious. Well versed was he in all 
the arts of the hunter, and he would 
catch the “ Bird of the South” if any 
one could. He succeeded. 

Away from the land of his birth, 
away from all that he loved, far into 
a strange, cold country. It was sum- 
mer, and yet it seemed as cold to him 
as the coldest winter day seems to us 
who live in the north. 

With drooping feathers and piteous 
cry the bird was taken before the king. 

“Thou art indeed a right royal 
bird!” cried the king; for he had 

not be- 

“ LIONESS.”” FROM LIFE BY ELIZABETH NORTON, AGE 12. (GOLD BADGE.) lieved the 

reports 

In summer the house is no account. We have a_ about the bird. Ever af- 

woods back of our house that belongs to us. I love to terward the bird was f : 

go there and lie in the hammock and watch the squirrels known as the “ Royal 
as they jump from tree to tree, making their little call. Bird.” 





They get a nut and run up a tree as fast as their little Now, although _ the 
legs can take them, sit on a limb and eat it, using their king’s heart was hard, he 
front feet like hands. had a little golden-haired 

Seeing them so light and graceful about a tree, you daughter whose heart was 


would scarcely believe they would be less so on the 
ground. But they are, for they really donot run at all, 
but hop or jump like a rabbit. 

Then the birds singing and flying around, so busy 
getting food for their babies! They are feeding them 
all the time. It seems as if they never get enough. 

In summer, if you lie under a tree and look straight up, 
you will notice that it isalmost impossible to see through 
the leaves to the sky ; 
but in winter, with 
the leaves all gone, it 
is so bare and bleak 
that you can see miles 
and miles up. 

It is a delight to be 
out of doors in sum- 
mer. Even the rain 
is delicious. It is so 
warm and fresh, like 
a shower-bath. 

At night, when the _ : 
day is done, we go “COLLIE PUPS.” BY REYNOLD A. 
out on the south SPAETH, AGE 13 
porch, where we can 
see the moon shining so bright and lovely, throwing 
its soft beams across the lawn and on the flowers. 

Sometimes papa, who is a doctor, will tell us a 
story about some little poor child he has seen that day, 
who has no pretty lawn, or flowers, or St. NICHOLAS. 

This makes me sad. When everything is so beau- 
tiful, 1 would like to think that everybody was happy. 





“*THE FIRST MEETING.” BY 
MARY BALDWIN. 


not. When she beheld the 
Royal Bird she begged the 
king to give him to her. Her 
soft little heart saw his suffer- 
ings, saw how he longed for 
“FISH BAIT.” BY EMILY sToreR, t€ home of his birth. — 

AGE 13. “He is thine,” said the 

king. 

Taking the cage in her little white hands, she raised the 
door, crying as she did so: “ Little bird, thou art free to 
go whither thou wilt.” 

He fluttered his wings, and stepped out into the palm of 





THE LEGEND OF THE ROYAL BIRD. 
BY DAVID M. CHENEY (AGE 15). 
(Silver Badge.) 


Far in the south lived a bird whose beauty and 
rareness of voice were famed through all the world ‘“< EASTER LILIES.” BY ALICE APPLETON, AGE 16, (SILVER BADGE.) 
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her hand; he cocked his head, and sent a swift, grateful 
glance at the princess, and then, with a burst of song 
such as he had never given before, he flew upward. 

He soared upward, singing as if he would burst his 
throat. On, on, toward the clouds, on toward the deep 
blue sky, now touched by the magic hand of God and 
setting sun. On past the rosy, sunset-tinted clouds. 
Upward he winged his way, until, singing, he soared 
into the depths of heaven; and there, forevermore, he 
will sing his song to the angels. 








“ROVER.” (SEE THE’ STORY BELOW.) 


SATURDAY AT GRANDMA’S. 
BY MARJORIE BEEBE (AGE 9). 
(Gold Badge Illustrated Story.) 

ONE bright May morning, Elsie Hill was sitting on 
the shady porch, wishing she had 
something to do. Just then she 
saw the postman waving a letter 
that proved to be for her, from 
grandma, who wanted her to come 
and spend the day with her. 

Mama put an old dress and a 
sunbonnet in a small bag, papa 
took her to the station, and a half- 
hour’s ride brought her to the 
cross-roads where grandpa was 
waiting for her with the horses 
and hay-wagon. This was a jolly 
ride for Elsie, and grandma was 
delighted to see her. 

There were so many things to 
be done! She patted the noses of 
the horses and cows, fed the rab- 
bits with cabbage-leaves and the 
kittens with milk, and took some 
bread to the dear, downy ducklings 
that were just learning to swim. 

She heard some one whistling for Rover, and, running 
back, saw grandpa putting a ladder by one side of the 
house. He said: “Rover, go up there.”” But Rover 





** SUGAR.” BY FANNY R. PORTER, AGE 12. 


had to do a good deal of barking and growling before he 
would climb the ladder, and Elsie had to coax hard to 
get him down. 

Rover was very sorry to see grandma bringing out a 
chair, a bonnet, a pair of glasses, and a pipe. Grandpa 
told him to get on the chair and be a good dog. He 
looked very mournful, but sat still while he wore them. 
How Elsie laughed at him! 

Next, grandpa told Uncle Frank to bring out the 
tandem and give Rover aride. Now, Rover hated this 
trick more than any other, and scolded dog-fashion all 
the way. He nearly wagged his tail off when he was 
allowed to get down, and barked with joy when Uncle 
Frank led out old horse Jack, for he dearly loved to ride 
on his back, holding the reins in his mouth. 

After she had seen Rover do all of his tricks, grand- 
ma said: “Come to dinner, Elsie,” and after telling 
Rover he was the best dog in the world, she went in to 
a dinner such as only grandmas know how to cook. 

The day’s pleasure came to an end all too soon, and 
grandpa took her to the station. Elsie waved her hand 
to grandma till the tall bushes by the roadside hid her 
from sight. 


THE CAPTIVITY OF REYNARD. 
BY SPENCER JUDD SEARLS (AGE I3). 


“ HERE is where our ducks have gone—right in this 
hole. There is the old drake’s wing. There must be 
young foxes here. Robert, you go down and tell Felix 
to bring up two spades, and you bring up a sack and 
the rifle. The old fox 
may be around.” 

The above discovery 
was made in the middle 
of what was called the 
“ten-acre lot,” across the 
creek from the house and 
barns of Mossy Point 
Farm. So it. came to 
pass that Reynard and 
his brother and _ sister, 
who were then about three 
months old, were aroused 
from their afternoon nap 
by the sound of digging 
overhead. Soon Reynard 
saw that the diggers had reached the entrance to the 
nest. He made a dash at the man’s foot which ap- 
peared at the opening. The spade 
descended on his head, and he 
knew no more. 

When he came to himself he 
was in a small cage in a barn. In 
a few minutes a boy came in and 
fed him some meat. He then 
found he could not move his hind 
legs. He was soon 'y outside 
the barn, where he could get fresh 
air. For several nights, in an- 
swer to Reynard’s bark, his mo- 
ther called to him from across the 
creek. At last, finding she could 
not entice him away, with dismal 
yelps she retreated up the glen. 
She never returned, nor was her 
son ever heard to bark again. 

It was some time before Rey- 
nard recovered the use of his hind 
legs, paralyzed by the blow on his 
head. When entirely well he was 
securéd by a collar and chain and placed in a larger cage, 
where he lived for almost a year, and, although never 
quite tame, became the wonder of the neighborhood. 
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A LESSON 





“THE LITTLE BROOK FLOWS SWIFTLY.” 


BY GEORGE FRANKLIN KRAUSE (AGE 16). 


’T Is summer in the country, 
And the scent of new-mown hay 

Comes drifting o’er the meadows 
Throughout the sunny day. 


The cattle in the pasture 
Lift up their drowsy heads; 
The sheep go slowly homeward 
A-bleating to their sheds. 


THE STRICKEN TREE. 
BY CARO GREGORY (AGE 13). 
(Silver Badge.) 

For many years two willow-trees grew side by side in 
the yard of a city home. Every year found them taller 
and stronger, until their 
branches touched each 
other, completely shad- 
ing the little yard in 
which they stood. 

Birds nested in their 
branches, and book-lov- 
ing girls and boys found 
cozy nooks in the big 
boughs. Little children 
played in their shade in 
the sand-piles, and ham- 
mocks swung invitingly 
between their huge 
trunks. But one day a 
great mishap befell one 
of these trees. During 
a thunder-storm .a bolt 
of lightning shattered its 
noble branches into thou- 
sands of pieces, and left the bark hanging in ribbons. 
It was an awe-inspiring sight. Hundreds of people 
came to view the ruin wrought by the storm. 

The summer passed away, and in the fall the wood- 
man came with his ax and felled the remains of the 
stricken tree, and thus ended the long companionship of 
two noble trees. 

The other still stands alone, facing the winds and 
Storms, and though every spring it puts forth a foliage of 
green leaves, the children playing’ beneath its branches 





‘““THE STRICKEN TREE.” 
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FROM NATURE. 


The crying of the blackbird 
Reéchoes through the wood, 
Where all the trees are covered 
With a brightly varied hood. 


The little brook flows swiftly, 
With many a rill and bend, 
And all their stored-up fragrance 

The flowers to us send. 





“THE SHEEP GO BLEATING HOMEWARD.” 


look up at it tenderly and lovingly, as if it needed more 
sympathy in its loneliness. 


A REMARKABLE HAIL-STORM. 
BY PHILIP MACBRIDE (AGE !3). 


ON May 5, 1894, Iowa City suffered from one of the 
most severe hail-storms ever known. Many of the hail- 
stones were larger than a silver dollar. They weighed 
from four to six ounces, and some were nine inches in 
circumference. 

The wind was from the west, and at first the hail was 
small; but in the course of fifteen minutes it grew much 
larger, and inside of half an hour every western window 
was broken, tin roofs were punctured, and shutters and 
wood-work badly shattered. 

Soon, however, the hail changed to rain, and the 
water, running through the holes in the roof, flooded 
many of the houses of the city. The total damage was 
estimated at seventy-five thousand dollars. 

The crops of the farmers were ruined. The birds lay 
dead on the ground, and their nests were knocked from 
the trees. 

One gentleman was caught in the storm while riding 
in his carriage. Luckily it 
was a covered one, but his 
hands were badly beaten, 
and the horse was almost 
killed. Some enterpris- 
ing citizens enjoyed them- 
selves by using the hail- 
stones to make sherbet 
and to cool lemonade. 
They gathered the hail 
from the flat roofs which 
were on many buildings. 


HAILSTONES LARGER THAN 
DOLLARS. 
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“*THE ALAMO.” (SEE POEM.) 


THE ALAMO. 
BY MARGARET DOANE GARDINER (AGE 16). 
(Miss Gardiner won gold badge for poem in May.) 


I STROLLED beneath the blinding sun that beamed on 
San Antonio, 

And wandered to the little square, the plaza of the 
Alamo. 

No need to tell me that these walls had rung with 
shout and battle-cry! 

No need to say this ruined fort had seen, had known, 
how heroes die ! 

Who does not know the tale, or who forgets the story 
of that day ? 

Who has not heard the names of those who held all 
Mexico at bay? 

Their memory had filled my mind, and, entering, I 
whispered low: 

Arise, ye spirits of the dead! Tell me the siege of 
Alamo! ” 

About me, from the shadowed walls, a noble garrison 
and true, 

Arose the rough-clad frontier men, so brave, so strong, 
but ah, how few ! 

Their faces pale, their hair unkempt, as living warriors 
from the dead, 

They came. I did not ask again; the story in their 
eyes I read. 

My heart within my bosom swelled as I beheld that 
hero band 

Who fought so sternly unto death, whose life-blood 
bought our Texan land. 

Oh, is our race still brave and true as those who 
conquered Mexico ? 

Have we still gallant sons like those who fell within 
the Alamo ? 

Pray God to give us men like these to fight against 
our country’s foe — 

To fight, to fall, to die like those defenders of the 
Alamo. 


DON’T COPY. 


WE learn that one of the drawings in the March 
League was a copy of another picture. Work drawn for 
the St. Nicholas League should be only from hfe or 
from the young artists’ imagination. 


THE FIRST AUTOMOBILE GUN. 
BY JOHN F. REDDICK (AGE Q).* 


In the St. NicHoLas for March there was a story 
about “ The Automobile: Its Present and its Future,” 
the first lines of which were as follows: “For three 
thousand years, perhaps for a much longer time, men 
have used horses in peace and in war.” 

The author then told us of the many ways in which the 
horse has been crowded out by the automobile, but said 
nothing of how they would be crowded out of warfare. 

The first step toward making the automobile take the 
place of the horse in warfare was made at Highland 
Park, Illinois, last year, when Major R. P. Davidson, 
commandant of the Northwestern Military Academy, 
invented the first motor gun-carriage in the United 
States or in the world. 

The motor part of this automobile gun has three 
wheels with large pneumatic tires, and is moved by a 
three-cylinder six-horse-power gasolene-engine. This 
engine is started and stopped and the carriage guided 
by one lever. 

There is room on the carriage for four people, the 
ammunition, and fuel enough for one day. 

On the front part of the automobile is a Colt auto- 
matic gun. This gun fires four hundred and eighty 
shots a minute. It stands on three legs and can be taken 
off the carriage and be used for field work. The car- 
tridges are strung ona belt and are fed into the gun from 
little boxes which are fastened at one side. 

After the gun is set and the belt started, all you have 
to do is to pull the trigger, and the gun will shoot as 
long as you hold the trigger back or until the cartridges 
are all gone. 

With this gun you could sneak upon an enemy and 
fire four hundred and eighty shots and get away before 
they would know what had happened. 

A corps of trained bicycle-riders, armed with rifles and 
revolvers, and carrying their own tents and cooking out- 











AUTOMOBILE GUN SQUAD AND BICYCLE CORPS. (SEE STORY.) 


fits, goes with this gun crew. In this way Major David- 
son can move a trained body of armed men and a rapid- 
fire gun quickly from one part of the country to another 
without the aid of a horse. 

When the time comes for “ the child of the twentieth 
century ” to say, “ Good-by, Mr. Horse,”’ we can imagine 
the soldier being able to say the same thing. 


* Master Reddick was the winner of a silver badge for photograph 
in May Sr. Nicuo.as. 
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great masses of red-hot 
lava being thrown up to a 
great height. With the 
help of a fieid-glass it was 
much more plainly seen. 
The sheep-ranch is on 
the side of Mauna Kea, 
and the two mountains are 
so close together that the 
slope of Mauna Loa comes 
very near it. Though it 
was summer, it was quite 
cool at the sheep-ranch, 
and we had to wrap blan- 
kets around us while we 
sat on the veranda. 
Pouring out of the cone was a river of fire about 
twenty feet wide, which afterward spread out into a 
great glittering mass of red with streaks going off from 
the sides in every way. We could not see the river 
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“HEADING.” BY FRED CARTER, AGE 16. (GOLD BADGE.) 


DAT WON’FUL FOURT’ JULY. 
BY MARJORIE S. HOOD (AGE 12). 


ComME, put up dat ole banjo, Pete, 
An’ chillun, stop yo’ dancin’— 

It really seems as if yo’ feet 
Would drop right off fo’ prancin’. 
I don’ suppose yo’ li’le niggers 
Know de reason why 

Dey toot de horn an’ wabe de flags 
Upon de Fourt’ July. 

*T was jes lak dis: Long time ago 
Dis country wa’n’t free, 

An’ so dey had a rumpus, 

Wot begun erbout some tea; 

An’ so dey wrote a heap o’ stuff 
How dey ’d be free er die, 

An’ read it out erloud upon 

Dat won’ful Fourt’ July. 

An’ den dere was a dreadful war — 
For seben year it las’; 

Dis country won, an’ all was free 
When dat turrible war was pas’. 
An’ new yo li’le niggers 

Know de reason why 

Dey toot de horns an’ wabe de flag 
Upon de Fourt’ July. 





“ HORSES WAITING.” BY CAROL BRADLEY, AGE 13. (SILVER BADGE.) 


above, but were told about it. It hurt my eyes to look at 
the lava. 

A number of men went up to the cone, and they got 
very tired, as they could not take horses, and had to 
carry water and food. 

Some of the Hawaiians thought that Madam Pele, 
OUR SUMMER TRIP. , ce tial ain elem _,., the goddess of the volcano, 

a a, ! 1 L/ ///| had shown her dislike of 

having Hawaii belong to 

‘ the United States by caus- 

ing the volcano to break 

out on the Fourth of July. 

Others thought it was be- 
cause she liked it. 
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BY LORRAINE ANDREWS 
(AGE II). 
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the crater on top of Mauna HY 1G 
Loa broke out. We saw it i! ‘4 hil I think Madam Pele’s 
from Hilo, and _ papa Wy Wy : HA fireworks are the most 
thought it would be very Ae , 47 beautiful ever seen, and a 
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very nice way of celebrat- 


nice to take mama, two 
ing the Fourth. 


other friends, and me to 
see it more closely. 

We went a short way by 
steamer, and then drove 
and rode the rest of the 
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TO NEW READERS 
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way. In three days we 4 
reached a 7 on ler A NICHOLAS readers. 
which was only seven To any reader of the 


magazine, or to any one 
desiring to become such, a 
League membership badge 
and an instruction leaflet 
will be mailed free upon 


miles from the foot of the 
lava-flow. It was growing 
dark when we came to the 
ranch, and we could see 
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the red glow from the lava 
getting brighter as night 
came on. 

The lava had built up 
several cones, and from 
one of these we could see 


VoL. XXVII.—107. 





“STILL LIFE.” 


BY ROGER STANTON NORTON, AGE 8. 
(SILVER BADGE.) 


receipt of a written appli- 
cation, accompanied by a 
self-addressed and stamped 
envelope. There are no 
League dues. 
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CORN. 
BY KATHARINE KINSEY (AGE 11). 


CorN is a very useful grain. When 
Columbus discovered America the In- 
dians were raising corn. He there- 
fore named it Indian corn. 

The farmer plows the ground in 
furrows about four feet apart each 
way, and, where the furrows cross, 
plants from four to seven grains. 
Corn needs rain and sun, but not too 
much rain. It grows in the temperate 
zone. 

Corn grows from seven to eleven 
feet high. 

It has male and female blossoms. 
The tassel is the male and the silk 
the female. 








BY BESSE JENKINS (AGE I5). 
(Gold Badge Illustrated Poem.) 


BaBy Molly 

Had a dolly 

With a lovely face. 
One day Molly 
Washed her dolly 
In its dress of lace. 


Little Molly 

Sat her dolly 

On a chair to stay 

Till sweet Molly, 

Very jolly, 

Should come home from play. 


THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


BY BARBARA CHENEY (AGE 8). 


THE Fourth of July is coming near, 
The Fourth of July is almost here, 


Pretty Molly, 

Not so jolly, 

Soon grew tired of play ; 
Back came Molly, 
Found her dolly — 
Paint all washed away. 


Now poor Molly 

Has no dolly 

With a dress of lace; 
For sweet Molly 
Spoiled her dolly 
When she washed its face. 


When boys and girls their trumpets blow, 
When boys and girls their torpedoes throw. 


There are three kinds of corn: In- 
dian, green, and pop-corn. Indian 
corn is used for corn-meal, from 
which corn-bread is made. The In- 
dians used to grind it, mix with 
water, and lay it on heated stones to 
bake. 

Syrup is sometimes made out of 
the stalks. The stalks make good 
fodder for horses and cattle. Starch 
is made of corn. We use green corn 
for food. 

Pop-corn is used as adainty. They 
ut it on the stove and it pops into 
arge white grains. 

America raises four fifths of the 
corn in the world. 
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INDIAN CORN. 

TAKING PRECAUTIONS. 
i] BY KATE COLQUHOUN (AGE 16). 


WITH arush, a roar, and adownward pour, falls the rain. 


‘. If you want to go out, put on rubbers stout, or else 
2 4 you ’re in bed again, 


With a very bad pain, and a very bad cold—as I am 
told. 





A QUERY. 
BY M. EFFIE LEE (AGE I5). 


(Silver Badge Illustrated Poem.) 


WERE all colonial children grave, 
And did they never grin, pa? 
And did they always just behave, 
Nor do what was a sin, pa? 


If everything that people say 
They really said and did, pa, 

I ’m pretty glad this very day 
I’m not a colonial kid, pa. 


**a COLONIAL GIRL.” (SEE POEM BELOW.) 


NOTICE. 


IF writers of stories or 
articles will put their 
name, age, and address 
on the upper left- or 
right-hand corner of their 
manuscripts, also the 
number of words in the 
manuscript, it will be a 
great accommodation to 
the editors. Please bear 
in mind that the shorter 
the contribution, the bet- 
ter chance it has of get- 
ting used. 

















“TAKING PRECAUTIONS.” (SEE 
LINES ABOVE.) 
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“CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE.” 


THE DEFEAT. 
BY DORIS FRANCKLYN (AGE 13). 
(Silver Badge.) 


’T was the Ist of July, and 
very hot weather, 
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BY GILBERT JEROME, AGE 10. 
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THE BOYS’ HOLIDAY. 
BY WARREN JENNISON WILLIS (AGE I0). 
(Silver Badge.) 


THANKSGIVING is a jolly day, 
Which we ail gladly greet; 

For there ’s turkey, nuts, and candy, too, 
And many good things to eat. 

But boys like noise, 
So Fourth of July ’s the day for boys. 


And Christmas is a happy day, 
With presents all so fine; 
And then at night the Christmas tree, 
With candles all ashine. 
But boys like noise, 
So Fourth of July ’s the day for boys. 
And when a fellow’s birthday comes, 
That, too, is a pretty nice day; 
For there ’s always sure to be a gift, 
And a cake with candles gay. 
But boys like noise, 
So Fourth of July ’s the 
day for boys. 


When four little boys pet "1, 
their wise heads together “ ] ve * THE FOURTH OF 
To plan for the great, glori- : Wy 
ous Fourth what to do, COME, JULY. ' 
That all men might know tare SUMMBA BY MABEL FRANK (AGE 16). 
they were loyal and true. ~ Up the tree the squirrel 
9 scrambled, 
They talked of fierce battles, mM & LITTLR LATE ) To her nest the robin flew, 
and heroes long dead, / While the bonfire in the mea- 
Of victories won and of gal- ) Kmow. Gut des 
a lant blood shed, ? Kindled where the green 
Till they all felt like soldiers grass grew. 
instead of small boys, RERE 
And crackers and rockets q Grand was all the earth to 
were no longer toys, 9 look on, 
AM, Lovely to behold, the sea ; 


But big booming cannon and 
guns that would kill; 

Each felt that Ae had great 
missions to fill. 

Quoth Tommy, “I wish some 
old redcoats would 
come! 

When they saw us fellows, 
they ’d gladly run 
home!” 





BY NORAH NELSON GRAY, 
AGE 17. 


Dame Fate with her distaff looked queer as she smiled ; 

There were knots in the thread that she spun for that 
child — 

And, indeed, for all four! she ’d a lesson to teach, 

Some boasts to subdue, and a moral to reach! 


Golden bright rose the sun on our nation’s birthday ; 
It glittered and beamed upon armies at play; 

But oh! dark was the room where the little boys lay, 
For the redcoats had come, and had wof run away. 


Lest some one should doubt the truth of this story, 
In their ear be it said, the foe was no Tory, 

Ne trooper nor guardsman with sword or with fire, 
But plain Mr. Measles in scarlet attire. 


To New READERS.—It costs nothing to become a 
member of the St. Nicholas League. Any reader of the 
mayazine, or any one desiring to become such, may join 
the League by sending their name and address on a 
stamped envelope. We will return it with a League 
badge and an instruction leaflet. 

Every boy and girl should be a reader of St. NicHo- 
LAS, and every reader of ST. NICHOLAS should be a 
member of the St. Nicholas League. 


But ’t was not for this the squirrel 
Scampered up the apple-tree. 


Frightened was he at the laughter, 


Frightened at the horns that blew, 


And perchance the timid robin 


Felt a little nervous, too. 


For the fireworks were shooting, 


All the earth was glad and gay; 


Have I need to tell you, reader, 


It was Independence Day ? 





covors.” 


BY FELIX NICOLA GAYTON, AGE 9. 
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CHAPTERS. 


In forming chapters the secre- 
tary chosen may have the badges 
all come in one package, thus sav- 
ing labor and postage. To school- 
teachers desiring them, League 
badges and instruction leaflets will 
be sent post-paid, free of charge. 
Many teachers have assisted in 
forming chapters, and report ex- 
cellent results. 

A mother writes concerning her 
little daughter’s appreciation of 
the e: 

“The League is her delight, as 


is the magazine. I think itis the «c¢ercuinc.” BY CHRISTINE PAYSON, AGE 14. 


very best idea ever conceived, this 
of encouraging the children to give something of them- 
selves.” 

No. 83. “The North Star.” Edwin Bass, President ; 
G. A. Richardson, Secretary; fourteen members. Ad- 
dress, 39'%4 Hamilton Street, Watertown, New York. 
No. 83 will charge fifteen cents initiation to pay for St. 
NICHOLAS. 

No. 84. Barton Parker, President; Isabelle Lissner, 
Secretary; six members. Address, 32 Greenville Street, 
Roxbury, Massachusetts. No. 84 opened witha magic- 
lantern show and games. 

No. 85. Roland Bayne, President ; Arthur Hall, Sec- 
retary; seven members. Address, Chicago, Illinois. 

o. 86. Henna Hukari, Pres- 





erman, President; George Gold. 
sohn, Secretary ; twenty members. 
Address, Education Alliance 
a corner East Broadway 
and Jefferson Street, New York 
City. No. 93 makes debating a 
feature of its chapter meetings. 

No. 94. Milton Perry, Presi- 
dent; George Cottingham, Secre- 
tary; eleven members. Address, 
1526 Lyndale Avenue, Helena, 
Montana. No. 94 meets every 
fortnight. Two cents from each 
member is collected at each meet- 
ing for the purpose of paying post- 
age on communications with other 
chapters. 

0. 95. Edna Mumm, Presi- 
dent; May Fease, Secretary; four members. Address, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

No. 96. Elizabeth E. Skinner, President; Helen R. 
Smith, Secretary; seven members. Address, Du Quoin. 
Illinois. 

No. 97. Hope Watson, President; Elizabeth Wilbur, 
Secretary; five members. Address, Sanborn, Iowa. 

No. 98. M. P. Brook, President; C. Bailey, Secre- 
tary; six members. Address, Sturgis, Kentucky. 

No. 99. Rossiter R. Potter, President; Elizabeth L. 
Anderson, Secretary; four members. Address, 721 
West South Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan. No. 99 enjoys 
all of St. NICHOLAS, especially the new departments. 

No. roo. Helen Scribner, 
President ; Sophie H. Smith, 





ident; Harriett Simpson, Sec- 
retary; eight members. Ad- 
dress, South Dakota School for 
Deaf-mutes, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota. 

No. 87. Alphonsus Corcoran, 
President; Ruth Brock, Secre- 
tary; forty-five members. Ad- 
dress, Seventh Grade, Webster 
School, Tenth and H Streets, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

No. 88. Louis Acker, Presi- 
dent; Griffith W. Lindsay, Sec- 








Secretary; nine members. Ad- 
dress, 428 Fairfield Avenue, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

No. 101. Elizabeth Adams, 
President; Lucille Gibson, Sec- 
retary; five members. Address, 
Goldman, Louisiana. 

No. 102. “ Union Chapter.” 
John H. Thomas, President ; 
Asa B. Dimon, Secretary; fif- 
teen members. Address, Spring- 
field, Ohio. No. 102 meets the 





retary; eight members. Ad- 
dress, 917 Beech Avenue, Al- 
“=. Pennsylvania. 

o. 89. Willie Pinson, President; Fred Lewis, Sec- 
retary; twenty-five members. Address, Lewis Academy, 
Forney, Texas. No. 89 was formed by Professor Lewis, 
principal of Lewis Academy of Forney. Professor Lewis 
is interested in League matters and in nature study. 

No. go. Elizabeth Chapin, President; Helen Harris, 
Secretary; twelve members. Address, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

No. 91. Lawson T. Reed, President; Howard K. 
Hollister, Secretary ; seven members. Address, Madi- 
son Avenue, opposite Fairfield Street, East Walnut Hills, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. No. 91 assesses five cents for tardiness 
at meetings, and one cent for mis- 
behavior, to provide a fund for 
some good purpose. 

No. 92. “Eye Spy.’’ Kate 
Field, President; Bertha Bow- 
man, Secretary; eight members. 
Address, care of Miss Carrie Wil- 
ley, Bane Street, Montpelier, Ver- 
mont. Miss Carrie Willey is the 
principal of a Montpelier school, 
and has assisted in the formation 
of this chapter. 








first Saturday of every month. 


** SAIL-BOATS.”” BY ERIC L. MILLER, AGE 13. No 103 Herbert Stroud 
> 5 » ’ 


President; Linford Morley, Sec- 
retary; eleven members. Address, 2421 North Twen- 
tieth Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

No. 104. Ethel Lewis, President; Pauline Nancrede, 
Secretary; six members. Address, 720 South Univer- 
sity Avenue, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Chapter No. 69 reports great progress. They have 
bought a punching-bag, a pair of Whiteley exercis- 
ers, dumb-bells, and an acting-bar, besides games and 
books. This summer they expect to have a show. 
They will have acting and a menagerie. This looks like 
the beginning of a prosperous season for No. 69. 

It will be seen by the above that the number of chap- 
ters each month is, like everything 
else, rapidly increasing. 

There are no restrictions on 
chapters. They may arrange their 
meetings and programs to suit 
themselves. This means that 
they may find pleasure and profit 
for themselves and others in 
any wholesome way that their 
fancy and ingenuity may sug- 
gest. 

In reporting new chapters, the 





No. 93. “American Literary “"\ rue Fietps.” BY CHARLOTTE S. CRossMAN, ames of president and secretary 


Society 


apter.” Bernard Ack- AGE 13. 


should always come first. 
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ROLL OF HONOR. 
POEMS. 


Frances P. Wheeler 
Jean Olive Heck 
George Elliston 

Lula Mills 

Florence Norton 

Carl Bramer 

John Walters 

Flora Towne 

Hazel D. Downs 
Harold Esdale Keays 
Willard S. Bissell 
Marguerite M. Hillery 
Elise R. Loebman 
Beulah Frank 

Della H. Varrell 
Edith Romaine 
Virginia C. Craven 
Alice Moore 

Ellinore Kreer 

Steele Wotkyns 
Bessie Alter 

Alice B. Potter 
Nannie C. Barr 

Zane Pyles 

Harriet A. Ives 
Florence Fischer 
May Belle Wagner 
Eunice Faulhaber 
Grace Taylor 

Theresa Geraldine White 
Louisa Schroeder 
Ernestine Powers 
Edmond W. Palmer 
James Robertson Webb 
Hanna D. Monaghan 
Ellinor Hollis Murdock 
William C. Engle 

J. Elmer Burwash 
Graham Hawley 
Edna Heller 

William Carey Hood 
Marguerite Stuart 
Roger Dod Wolcott 
Matilda Otto 

Maude McMahon 
Ruth Noyes 


Marguerite Beatrice Child 


PROSE. 


Ruth Auxter 

Mabel S. Johnson 
Edward Rice 

Laura Benet 

Alberta Bastedo 

Edwin Leonard Wilson 
Janet Gregory 
Lawrence Avery Rankin 
Frances Rhoades 

Allan Fowler 
Katherine B. Shippen 
Gertrude Fisher 

Ruth L. Bagley 
William Herbert 
Madelaine Dixon 
Elizabeth H. Warner 
Ryans Toate 

Grace Warner 

Ruth L. Walker 
Gertrude L. Cannon 


ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE, 

















BY HELEN R. ROLLINSON, AGE 26. 


Howard McElfresh 
Esther Johnston 

Julia W. See 

A. R. Montgomery, Jr. 
Frances Howe 

Elodie Chamberlain 
Ida C. Bailey 
Elizabeth Spies 

Viola E. Hyde 
Dorothea Posegate 














BY ARTHUR FARWELL TUTTLE, 
AGE 7. 


Lucy H. Chapman 
Lina Gray 

Barbara E. Smythe 
Ruth Brock 

Ray Barse 

Gladys Thomas 
Herbert Stroud 
Donald Haldeman 

















BY TRUMAN P,. HANDY, AGE 9. 


Edward C. Day 

Grace H. Graef 

Oliver Wolcott Roosevelt 
Natalie B. Kimber 
Muriel Wright 

G. A. Richardson 


DRAWINGS. 
Wallace Wright 


Talbot F. Hamlin 

Arnold Lahee 

Charles W. Church 

Mary A. Clapp 
Winn-fred Bosworth 
Katherine A. Schweinfurth 
Marcus H. Dall 

Lloyd Sprague 

Eddie Kastler 

Charlotte Peabody Dodge 
Edward E. Stifler 

Julia Evans 
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Eberle L. Wilson 
Lawrence Curtis 
Margaret E. Conklin 
Charles F. Clark 
Charlotte S. Woodford 
W. Burke‘Morris 
Isabel White 
Gordon K. Miller 

C. W. Whittlesey 
Clare Currier 

Bessie Greene 
Theresa K. Tobin 











PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Irving Roberts 

Edith Spalding 

George H. Stewart, Jr. 
Mary G. Amory 

Obed Hosking 

Stuart G. Morley 
Kenneth Miller 
Frederic C. Smith 

F, E. Swope 

Jimmie Murch 








BY MARY ELEANOR GEORGE, AGE 


Eugene White, Jr. 
Fern Cammack 
William C. Engle 
Philip M. Price 
Edwin Sipes 


Philip G. Clapp 
Miriam W. Roberts 
Alexander Atworth 
Katherine Osgood 
Walter M. Sternberger 
Nellie Lambert 

Emily Storer 

Donald G. Robbins 


11. 





~~ 








W. D. Beggs 

Erwin White 

Carrie Eugenia Dicken- 
son 

E. P. Guerard 

Susanne M. Henning 

E. H. Co 

Edward Locke Bennett 

Raymond Coan 

Mary Sanger 








BY LINDSEY FIELD CAMPBELL, 

AGE 7. 

Edwina Louisa Keasbey 

Alan McDonald 

Edwin S. Healy 

Perry Wilson 

Donald McMurry 

Minna Hoskins 

— N. Sumner 

M. C. Underwood 

Carrie May Fraser 











Dorothy Ebden 

David A. Wasson 
Ethel Pollard 

Viola Beerbohm Tree 
Calvin Foster Favorite 
Florence Pfeifer 
Ambrose Cramer 
Henry C. Quarles 
Edward Klotz 








BY ELIZABETH COOLIDGE, AGE 10. 


Susa E. Renwick 
Frank W. McLanathan 
Edward Royce 
Elizabeth L. Anderson 
Melton R. Owen 
Sylvia McCurrie 

Jack Shaffer 


Margaret Williamson 
Helen Thomas 
Winifred Brooks 


PUZZLES. 


Carroll R. Harding 

Elsie F. Steinheimer 
Bertha B. Janney 
Dorothy Ingalls Smith 
Henry Goldmann 
Charles Buck 

Charles Schley Mercein 
F. Waldo 

Robert W. Wilson 
Margaret Campbell- Bayard 
Edward Very McKey, Jr. 
Emily Norris Vaux 
Helen Dudley 

Margaret G. Stone 
Marion F. Lauson 

Almy Miller 

Anne Taggard Piper 
Frederick Branch 

Miles Washburn Weeks 
Mary Newbold Reed 


The prize puzzles and list 
of passbpquewers will be 
found in the regular Riddle- 
box. 
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LETTERS. 


RvuTH EvELYN WHITE, who is nine years old, and 
lives in Colebrook, Connecticut, sends an interesting 
account of the burning out of their chimney, and 
how they put it out by throwing cattle-salt in the 
stove. hat is worth remembering. 

2 Ray Vyne says: “I 
find the St. NICHOLAS 
an interesting magaziue, 
so I will send my best 
respects to you by a mys- 
terious messenger. He 
is black and strong. He 
is the bearer.” 

The picture of Ray’s 
“bearer” is as interest- 
ing as his letter. Here 
it is. 

Curtis Nance, age 
eleven, of Fort Sill, In- 
dian Territory, says: “I 
am an army boy. I live 
at Fort Sill and see lots of Indians. The tribes are 
Kiowa, Comanche, and the Apache prisoners of war. 
Every Fourth of July the post-traders put up some 
prizes, and the Indians run horses for them, and then 
that night the tribes dance and ‘ki-yi’ until very late.” 

From Clara L. Hérr comes this entertaining little 
story: 








RAY VYNE’S “ BEARER.” 


THISTLES. 


ONE day Teddy was taken by his parents for a walk 
in the suburbs. He was brought up in the city, and had 
been taught not to touch or pick flowers in the parks. 

They came to a thistle in bloom, and when Ted saw 
it, he cried, “Oh, papa, can I pick it?” His father 
said yes, and he went to it eagerly, but drew back his 
hand when he touched it, and tried from another side, 
but with the same result. After a while he walked 
away, and his father asked him why he did not pick the 
pretty flower. He said: “I don’t want it; it has too 
many ’skeeter bites on it.” 


Paul Rowland writes from Sapporo, a city on an 
island at the north end of Japan. The name of the 


ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE. 


island is Hokkaido, and it looks like a sea-horse look- 
ing up at Alaska. Paul says: “I think the League is 
the most interesting part of the magazine. There are 
no foreign children [meaning foreign to Sapporo] here 
to play with, so I have plenty of time for reading.” 
Mattie F. Hibbard of Helena, Montana, says: “[ 


think the League the best society or club ever thought _ 


of in the United States.”” Miss Mattie sends us a draw- 
ing which, though not quite available this time, indicates 
that, if she will try, she will do better later on. This is 
true of many others. 

Kate E. Chambers writes from Adana, Turkey. Like 
Paul Rowland, she also is alone in a foreign land. 
“But,” she adds, “there is an American girl at Tarsus 
(an hour’s ride from here) who takes ST. NICHOLAS, 
Most of the houses here are low and miserable. The 
rooms open on a dirty 
courtyard, and very often 
two or more families live 
fin the same house, each 
family occupying aroom.” 

Other entertaining and 
interesting letters have 
been received from Effie 
C. Watson, Mary Parrott, 
Alice Miller, Philip Cole, 
Dorothy Ebden, Alexan- 
der Morris, Margery F. 
Sprague, Anne Valentine, 

irginia P. Jennings, 
Marguerite Wells, Bertha 
Soper, Mary George, Vic- 
tor Sherman, Helena 
Camp, Mary Louise Pat- 
terson, Marguerite Craw- 
ford Cleveland, Fred 
Stearns, Agnes Forshew, 
Katharine Gurney, Mary 
Van Wagenen, Franklin Rice, Alfred Aldrich, Albertine 
Moyer, Marie van Liew, Russell Kettell, W. Gilbert 
Sherman, Frances Howland, Ruth Quinn, Gregory Harts- 
wick, Sybil Hale, Rachel Rhoades, Nell Neill Parks, 
Beatrice Baisden, Barbara E. Smythe, Jacky Troup and 
his Mama, Marie Kerr, B. G. Segar, H. Madeline 
Hogg, Mary Eleanore George, Mabel Frank, Marian 
Shove, and Kittie Heusel. 





BY MORROW WAYNE PALMER, 
AGE 16. 


PRIZE COMPETITION NO. 10. 


CoMPETITION No. 10 will close July 12. The awards 
will be announced and the prize contributions published 
in St. NICHOLAS for October. 

PoEM. To relate in some manner to the autumn 
season, and to contain not more than twenty-four lines. 
It may beillustrated, if desired, with not more than two 
drawings or photographs by the author. 

Prose. Story or article of not more than four hun- 
dred words, and relating in some manner to the vacation 
just past. It may be illustrated, if desired, with not 
more than two drawings or pho- 
tographs by the author. 

DrawinG. India or very black 
ink on white, unruled paper. The 
young artists this time may select 
their own subjects. 

PHOTOGRAPH. Any _ size, 
mounted or unmounted, and any 


subject. No blue prints or nega- 
tives. 
Puzz_eE. Any sort, but the 


more original in form, the better. 





BY REBECCA SMITH, AGE II. 


PUZZLE-ANSWERS. Best, neatest, and most complete 
set of answers to puzzles in this issue of ST. NICH- 
OLAS. 

WILD-ANIMAL OR BIRD PHOTOGRAPH. To en- 
courage the pursuing of game with a camera instead of 


n: 
For the best photograph of a wild animal or bird, taken 
in its natural home: First Prize, five dollars and League 
gold badge. Second Prize, three dollars and League 
gold badge. Third Prize, the League gold badge. 
Remember, every contribution 
of whatever kind must bear the 
name, age, and address of the 
sender, and be indorsed as “ orig- 
inal” by parent, teacher, or guar- 
dian. tf prose, the number of 
words should also be added. 
These things must not be on a 
separate sheet, but on the con- 
tribution itself. 
THE St. NICHOLAS LEAGUE, 
Union Square, New York City. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JUNE NUMBER. 


Centrat Acrostic. Centrals, uation. Cross-words: 1. Dovste Acrostic. Primals, vacation; finals, diplomas. Cross- 
Begin. 2. Carts. 3, Plain. 4. Ladle. 5. Bluet. 6. Chase. 7. words: 1. Valid. 2. Alibi. 3. Champ. 4. Annul. 5. Taboo. 6. 
Match. 8. Faith. 9. Stout, 10. Candy. Islam. 7. Opera. 8. Nicks. 

Cross-worD EniGMA. Transvaal. Diaconat. Easter. Cross-words: 1. Easier. 2. Lather. 3. 


Fiorat Puzzte. From 6 to 1, Heywood; 6 to 5, history; 7 to Faster. 4. Batter. 5. Bidden. 6. Bother. 
1, Elmwood; 7 to 2, Electra; 8 to 1, Leopold ; 8 to 2, La Plata; 9 Ruymep Numericat EnicMa. 


to 2, Illyria; 9 to 3, Ingauni; 12 to 2, Agrippa : to to 3, Alfieri; He was a man; take him for all in all, 
11 to 3, Nicol = 7 4s ~yny * 12 to 3, Tolstoi; — 4, Toxo- I shall not look upon his like again. 
tes; 13 to 4, Howells; 13 to 5,harmony; 14 to 4, Ulysses; 14 Zeczac. The Old Curtceiy S ‘ 
: . b> y Shop. Cross-words: 1. Tome. 2. 
0 5, Vruguay’s he ad a, Senter 15 to 1, storied. Ship. 3. Deer. 4. Ohio. 5. Nell. 6. Adam. 7. Crab. 8. Yule. 
From 6 to 15, helianthus; from r to 5, daisy. . Sore. 1o. Lodi. 11. Boon. 12. Used. 13. Iris. 14. Star. 15. 
CHARADE. Pen-sive. ays. 16. Kiss. 17. Soho. 18. Some. 19. Pear. 


To our Puzziers: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the 15th of each month, and 
should be addressed to St. Nicno.as Riddle-box, care of THz Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzzLEs IN THE ApRit NuMBER were received, before April 1sth, from C. B. Gottlieb—‘* The Thayer 
Co.” — Allil and Adi— Marjorie and Caspar — Joe Carlada — Peggy and I — “‘ Semas’’—Katharine Forbes Liddell — Hildegarde G.— 
“ Jack-in-the-Box”’ — Weston O’B. Harding — Augustus Bertram George — Frances Richardson. 


ANSWERS TO PuzZzLES IN THE Apri NuMBER were received, before April 15th, from H. Valentine, 1—-E. M. Bacon, 1— E. 
Mearkle, 1 —E. F. Stanton, — A. L. Valentine, r— M. P. Stevens, 2— “ You and I,” 1— M. Dixon, 1 — E. Neely, 1—G. Endicott, 
1—D. C. Maclay, 1—E. A. Murphy, 1—M. S. Wilmot, 1—A. Loomis, 1 —A. M. Rogers, 1 —V. Naseth, 1— M. V. Martin, 1 — 
M. Clemens, 1 — D’une Amie, 5 — R. V. Carlin, 1 — R. A. Campbell, 1 — L. Pumpyansk, 1 — I. Taber, r—C. M. Penn, 1—C. Amory, 
1—L. A. Trowbridge, :— A. Leach, 1 —T. G. White, 1— Jack, Watson, and Raynor, 4 —B. C. Palmer, 1 — F. Kuntz, 1—G. Perie, 
1— A.C. Cochran, 1 — Rose C. Scanlan, 8— Florence and na, 4 — Marguerite Sturdy, 7— ‘‘ Zyzjxqc,”” 3 — Clara A. Anthony, 4— 
C. L. Barnwell, 1 — Marion and Julia Thomas, 4— Mary L. Brigham, 8 — Musgrave Hyde, 3 —S. M. Berbecker, 1— R. A. Adams, 1 — 
E. Gardner, 1 — Ruth Bliss, 3 — Paula Sauze, tr. 





WORD-SQUARE. Clergymen. 8. Underlining written letters or words. 
: . Destroys the effect of. 10. A distinct statement. 

1. A YAWNING abyss. 2. From this place. 3. An A re le En engl 2 : 

: . . . , pressed in the form 
ancient gold coin of England. 4. Odor. 5. Dissolves. of a question. 13. The quality of being indissoluble. 
14. Two words, one meaning “ yearly” and the other 
meaning “the act of celebrating.” 

Central letters, from 1 to 2, spell the name of a 
We te signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
m4: 9 CARROLL R. HARDING (League Member). 


LIBERTY BELL. 


CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC., 
(Second Prize, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


In the following sentences, eight words of equal 
length are concealed. When these are rightly guessed, 
and written one below another, the central letters will 


Mle Sr Bs spell a time which young persons enjoy. 
ide a ae 5: Two cousins had a play-room over the hall of the 
Oe a” wk house. The girl’s name was Esther. As Esther did 


not have a dog, Mac awed her very much by telling of 
his dog’s bravery. His parents said he boasted too 
much. 
ee Oe Se OR. BO co an One day a gnat, alighting on the nose of his dog, 
whose name was Beppo, interrupted a long nap whic 
he was taking. Beppo ran in the corner to get away 
_ CRoss-worDs: 1. Arrays. 2. Pained. 3. To force from it. After that Esther did not think him as brave 
in. 4. Anger. 5. To correspond. 6. Chooses. 7. as before. RUTH ALLAIRE. 
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ILLUSTRATED FIRE-CRACKER 
PUZZLE. 


When the sixteen objects in the 
accompanying picture have been cor- 
rectly guessed, and arranged as shown 
in the accompanying diagram, the cen- 
tral letters will spell the name of a 
very celebrated American. 

ANGUS M. BERRY. 


SOME HIDDEN ANIMALS, 


In the fourteen sentences follow- 
ing, sixteen animals are concealed. 

1. I went only by the navy’s or- 
ders. 

2. Good Doctor Ambrose allowed 
me to go out. 

3. Arthur, at what time will you 
meet me to-morrow ? 

4. The stove exploded, and the 
saucepan, therefore, was broken. 

4 all children must obey 
their parents. 

6. Let us play hide-and-go-seek, as 
tag is so tiresome. 

7. Oh, Leo! Pardon that poor 
man, for my sake. 

8. Rebecca, take this present from 
me to John. 

Just look at that bad German 
lad who stole the diamonds ! 

10. I saw strange men in the wood, 
chuckling and laughing as I went by. 

11. That squalling, screeching babe 
arrived here yesterday. 

12. Charlie asked me if oxen ever 
were in deer-parks, and I told him he 
was very silly. 

13. After taking the steam-car I 
bought some candy and magazines. 

14. “Is Douglas able-bodied, 
strong, and healthy?” asked the 
judge. 

HERBERT ALLAN BOAS 
(League Member). 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC., 


My primals spell the name of a 
famous play, and my finals spell the 
name of its author. 

CrOss-worDs: 1. Beasts. 2. Sun- 
day. 3. A small post-office in Lake 
County, Florida. 4. An Egyptian pil- 


THE RIDDLE-BOX. 











lar. §. Shade. 6, Migratory, winged 
insects. 7. An old word meaning to 
engrave. 8. A joint. 9. A feminine 
name. 10. Pertaining to the people 
of an island. 11. Pertaining to a tiger, 
HELEN MURPHY, 


RHYMED WORD-SQUARE. 


My frst doth fold her wings to stay 
Above that happy breakfast-tray ~ 
(Unless I pm in my second 4 ), 
Where from the steaming coffee-pot 
My ¢hird, with proper fragrance hot, 
Salutes His nose, and punctually She 
Doth do my fourth with smiling face. 


Oh, Bachelor, take heart of grace, 
Don’t do my f/th to me, 
But seek a vis-a-vis. 

H. M. P. 


SUBSTITUTIONAL ACROSTIC, 


(First Prize, St. Nicholas League 
Competition. ) 


By substituting for each letter in 
the groups of letters given below a 
letter which, in alphabetical order, 1s 
the third before or after it (counting 
the given letter as one), the words 
defined may be spelled out. When 
the twelve words are correctly 
guessed, the central letters will spell 
one of the most important days in 
the year. For example, “dog” might 
be spelled 4 g i,as 4 might be sub- 
stituted for d@, g for 0, and for g. 


1. kpdgt. To draw a conclusion. 

2. etqyf. A great concourse of 
people. 

3. dpsqf. An instrument used in 
painting. 

4- Imtrj. One of the cardinal 
points. 

5. ucrgl. A glossy fabric. 

6. cdfmp. To detest extremely. 


. anqvj. Stuff formed by weaving. 


. tkdnce. To plunder. 
9. clhmw. To take pleasure in. 
10. itscj. A kind of light food 


made by boiling meal in water. 
11. tcjke. Something which re- 
mains after loss or decay of the rest. 
12. urwng. Manner. 
JESSIE DEY. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in sew, but not in cut; 
My second in kite, but not in string; 
My third is in yard, but not in hut; 
My fourth is in run, but not in fling; 
My fifth is in oar, and also in boat; 
My sixth is in cat, but not in dog; _ 
My seventh is in skim, but not in 
float ; 
My eighth is in tree, but not in log; 
My ninth is in cricket, but not in frog. 


If you would answer this little rhyme, 
Just think of the Fourth and you 'll 

guess it in time. 
ELLEN BURDITT McKEY 


(League Member). 
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“(aT SUNSET THE REAL FELUCCAS CAME SAILING IN ON THE BLUE MEDITERRANEAN.” 
(sEE “‘THE LAST CRUISE OF THE STELLA DI MARE,”” PAGE 882.) 





